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FOREWORD 


This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  Portals,  and  it  is  made  possible  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  students  of  Purdue  North  Central,  the  members 
of  the  English  Department  faculty,  the  Student  Senate,  and  the  Goliards. 

All  entries  in  the  Freshman  Contest  were  written  by  students  enrolled 
in  freshman  English  courses  at  PNC;  the  Open  Contest  includes  work 
submitted  by  any  student  taking  courses  at  PNC;  more  entries  were  sub¬ 
mitted  for  consideration  this  year  than  any  previous  year.  Judges  in¬ 
cluded  both  faculty  and  students  who  read  all  of  the  entries  anonymously 
and,  through  the  use  of  a  numerical  scale,  evaluated  each  selection  in 
terms  of  writing  excellence. 

We  have  always  hoped  the  Portals  would  be  a  truly  representative  sam¬ 
pling  of  PNC  students;  we  encourage  entries  from  every  school,  every 
age  group,  full  and  part-time  students,  men  and  women,  graduates  and 
undergraduates. 

I  am  certain  the  members  of  the  English  department  will  join  me  in 
congratulating  all  of  those  submitting  entries  for  the  1976  Portals.  And 
a  particular  recognition  is  in  order  to  all  who  participated  since  they  have 
come  to  know  that  good  writing  is  the  beginning  —  a  portal,  if  you  will  — 
to  a  greater  understanding  of  all  mankind. 

John  Stanfield 

Director,  Student  Writing  Contest 


EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR:  Professor  Barbara  Lootens 

TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR:  Professor  Harold  Phillips 

JUDGES:  Dr.  John  Pappas,  Chairman,  English  Department;  Professors 
John  Stanfield,  Harold  Phillips,  and  Barbara  Lootens;  Students  Karen 
Spolyar,  Renee  De  Rover,  and  Terry  Heilman. 


COVER  PHOTOGRAPH:  Mr.  John  Niemann,  Director  of  the  Audio- 
Visual  Department  of  the  Gary  Ivy  Tech  campus,  took  this  photograph 
of  the  Lee  R.  Seymour  residence  on  Goldring  Road  near  LaPorte  when 
he  was  a  student  at  PNC.  He  graduated  from  the  Calumet  Campus  of 
Purdue  last  year.  (Nikkormat  FT,  50mm  f  1.4  lens;  f4  at  l/60th,  Plus-X 
film  SAE  125.) 
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FRESHMAN  CONTEST 
First  Prize  Winner 


LOOKING  THROUGH  TIME 

m 

When  I  look  back  at  my  childhood  home,  I  see  it  as  greater  and  more 
wonderful  than  it  was  in  true  life.  Since  it  was  a  source  of  my  attachment, 
the  magnified,  rose  colored  view  probably  is  understandable. 

When  I  think  of  my  childhood  in  Allendorf,  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
there  could  have  been  a  better  paradise  on  the  entire  globe  than  that 
innocent,  unaspiring,  provincial  little  town.  It  was  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  softly  contoured,  wooded  hills  of  the  province  of  Hesse  in  the  heart 
of  Germany.  Having  been  favored  by  providence,  it  had  some  of  nature’s 
best  endowments:  a  fertile  soil,  a  meandering  river,  a  sweet  landscape 
with  softly  sloping  meadows,  dense  oak  and  pine  forests,  and  a  sturdy, 
hard  working  people. 

By  a  mere  hundred  yards,  this  fortunate,  beloved  town  escaped  inclu¬ 
sion  into  the  Russian-occupied  sector  of  East  Germany  after  World  War 
II.  This,  I  am  sure,  was  more  than  accidental;  some  divine  interference 
must  have  been  responsible  for  this. 

My  first  steps  into  the  above  world  occurred  within  the  confines  of  our 
yard.  There  was  so  much  beauty  in  that  overgrown,  old  fashioned  yard, 
which  was  covered  densely  with  bushes,  ferns,  and  a  huge  assortment  of 
flowers.  There  were  apple,  plum  and  cherry  trees  bearing  loads  of  sweet, 
overripe  fruit.  There  were  beds  of  rhubarb,  gooseberry,  red  and  black 
currant  bushes,  and  exotic,  sweet  smelling  cultivated  roses  that  my  father 
tended  in  his  free  time. 

When  I  was  five,  my  mother  sent  me  on  errands,  and  a  whole  new  world 
opened  up  before  me.  I  trotted  down  the  road,  past  the  white  stucco  vil¬ 
las  decorated  with  forsythia,  lilac  and  jonquils,  down  to  Weinreihe  — the 
heart  of  Allendorf’s  business  interests.  This  curved,  cobble-stone  street, 
lined  by  century  old  half-timbered  buildings,  consisted  of  a  row  of  in¬ 
dividual  shops. 

I  first  stopped  at  the  baker’s  to  buy  the  family’s  weekly  provisions  — 
a  crusty,  deep  brown  rye  bread.  I  settled  down  at  the  curb  of  the  street 
and  worked  thumb  and  forefinger  into  its  still  warm  and  doughy  consist¬ 
ency,  well  aware  of  the  penalties  lying  ahead. 

My  next  stop  was  the  butchershop,  where  the  carcasses  of  hogs,  lambs 
and  steers  offered  the  most  intriguing  sight  as  they  hung  there  from  steel 
hooks,  their  fatty,  greasy  bellies  and  ribs  split  open.  On  rare  occasions  a 
whole  hog’s  head  sat  on  display  upon  a  platter  in  the  shop  window,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  garnish  of  parsley  and  cress.  Here,  at  the  shop,  housewives 
gathered  every  morning  in  front  of  the  counter,  chatting  and  doing  their 
family  marketing. 
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The  grocer’s  store  was  a  dark,  dim,  narrow  strip  lined  with  black,  oily, 
grimy  plank  flooring.  Receded  into  the  crooked  shelves  along  the  walls 
were  bins  of  flour,  sugar,  barley,  oats  and  groats,  rice  and  noodles  of  var¬ 
ious  shapes.  Peppermint  sticks,  ropes  of  licorice,  candied  raspberries, 
rock  sugar  and  chocolate  drops  and  colored  sugar  beads  sat  there  tempt¬ 
ingly  in  their  molded  glass  jars. 

At  the  milk,  butter  and  cheese  shop,  I  had  our  old,  beaten  two-liter  alu¬ 
minum  milk  can  filled,  and,  on  special  days,  got  myself  a  treat  consisting 
of  a  sugar  cone  filled  with  a  gleaming,  towering  spiral  of  whipped  cream. 

But,  the  pleasures  Allendorf  had  to  offer  were  manifold,  aside  from 
the  mere  edible  delights. 

The  seasons  offered  us  children  welcome  diversion  from  the  daily  rou¬ 
tine.  During  the  winter  months  we  ice-skated  along  a  narrow  three-mile 
long  canal  leading  through  our  town.  We  usually  arrived  at  home  beam¬ 
ing  and  unaware  of  our  stiff,  frozen  noses,  toes  and  fingertips. 

Springtime  was  marble-playing  time.  Kids  gathered  along  Weinreihe, 
setting  up  cardboard  boxes  with  holes  carved  in  them.  Gamblers  passing 
by  would  take  a  chance  or  two.  Hitting  the  right  slot  meant  winning  a 
marble;  failing  meant  losing  one.  Some  of  us  ran  flourishing  businesses. 

Summer  was  the  best  time  of  all.  Our  municipal  swimming  area  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  town’s  broad,  slow-flowing,  muddy  river  and  offered 
delightful  refreshment  on  hot  days.  In  peak  season  this  river  was  gar¬ 
nished  with  all  sorts  of  sea  weed,  presenting  a  hazard  to  swimmers  who 
got  caught  in  the  slimy,  slippery  tangle.  On  certain  days,  a  dead  chicken 
or  cow  would  pass  us  on  its  way  downstream,  but,  we  hardened  swimmers 
were  used  to  that  and  refrained  from  squealing. 

Special  holidays,  such  as  the  town’s  harvest  thanksgiving,  saw  me  in 
traditional  costume  that  was  then  so  typical  of  the  province  of  Hesse. 
Clad  in  thick,  coarsely  woven  cotton  dress  reaching  down  to  my  toes, 
wearing  a  white  laced  apron  and  scarf  and  a  bonnet  pinned  to  my  flimsy 
knot  of  hair,  I  stood  under  the  sweltering,  vertical  mid-day  July  sun. 
There  I  stood,  compressed  by  the  force  of  uncountable  numbers  of  halted 
bodies,  perspiring  and  suffocating  under  the  choking,  though  lovely-to- 
look-at  garb,  waiting  for  the  procession  to  begin.  Every  summer  of  my 
childhood  and  youth  I  trotted  and  trudged,  it  seems,  over  every  single 
cobble  stone  in  town,  first  in  the  shadow  cast  from  the  crowds  who  far 
surpassed  me  in  height  and  threatened  to  trample  upon  smaller  ones  like 
me.  Later,  my  appreciation  for  those  processions  grew.  Tall  as  I  was,  I 
no  longer  marched  in  the  dust  whipped  up  by  the  boots  of  the  paraders 
in  front  of  me  and  in  the  damp  perspiration  of  the  mob.  To  my  left  and 
to  my  right  waved  the  townspeople.  They  stood  and  waved  before  a  per¬ 
fect  stage  scene.  To  their  rear  stood  proudly  the  half-timbered,  clean 
washed  houses  of  the  burghers.  In  the  shiny,  spotless  windows  gleamed 
white,  starched  curtains,  and  geraniums  garnished  the  flower  boxes.  Be- 
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yond  those  little,  scrubbed,  honorable  looking  and  so  fittingly-staged 
bouses  lay  the  sweet  Hessian  hills,  looking  innocent  and  pure. 

-HEIDE  ELAM 

Mrs.  Heide  Karst  Elam,  Box  194,  Beverly  Shores,  was  born  in  Germany. 
She  has  two  young  sons,  a  husband  who  is  an  engineer,  and  maintains  an 
active  interest  in  her  community  and  her  home.  An  English  major  at 
PNC,  Mrs.  Elam  is  a  junior. 

Second  Prize  Winner 

THE  POET  AND  HIS  SONG 

Throughout  his  life,  William  Butler  Yeats  was  fascinated  by  magic  and 
mystery.  As  he  grew  older,  his  poetry  matured,  reflecting  more  and 
more  the  mysticism  he  often  contemplated.  He  saw  life  as  an  eternal  re¬ 
versal  of  itself,  running  in  two  thousand  year  cycles  that  he  called  “gyres.” 
In  his  own  life,  perhaps  he  saw  these  same  patterns.  When  the  body  was 
strong,  the  spirit  was  vaguely  lax,  submerged  in  the  sensual  pleasures  of 
the  flesh.  However,  as  the  body  aged  and  became  physically  impotent, 
Yeats  saw  that  the  only  reward  left  for  him  was  art,  where  the  spirit  could 
dwell  eternally. 

In  a  visit  to  Sicily  when  he  was  ill,  Yeats  was  quite  impressed  with  the 
Byzantine  mosaics  at  Ravenna.  He  felt  renewed  after  his  visit  and  wrote 
his  poem  “Sailing  to  Byzantium.”  In  “trying  to  write  about  the  state  of 
(his)  soul,  “Yeats  articulates  a  quest  for  the  spiritual  life  in  the  partly  im¬ 
aginary  city  of  Byzantium.”1  Several  years  later,  after  more  extensive 
research  of  Byzantium,  Yeats  wrote  a  complementary  poem  simply  enti¬ 
tled  “Byzantium.”  This  poem  is  an  account  of  the  journey’s  end,  an  in¬ 
sider’s  view  of  Yeats’  Byzantium  of  the  mind. 

If  “given  a  month  of  Antiquity,”  Yeats  would  have  chosen  to  visit  By¬ 
zantium  during  the  peak  of  the  Christian  gyre,  shortly  before  Emperor 
Justinian  opened  Saint  Sophia  and  closed  the  academy  of  Plato.  Where 
society  saw  Byzantium  as  the  history  of  decadence,  Yeats  envisioned  By¬ 
zantium  as  the  only  time  and  place  that  history,  religion,  and  art  were 
interwoven.2  Most  of  the  splendid  artwork  of  Byzantium  lay  in  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  decoration  of  their  churches.  In  the  artists’  attempts  to 
capture  spiritual  reality  in  their  mosaics  and  frescoes,  their  style  became 
stiff  and  stilted;  their  saints  appeared  to  be  suspended  in  space  without 
depth  or  volume.3  The  art  forms  of  Byzantium  denied  nature  and  became 
greater  in  doing  so.  To  Yeats,  the  human  form  could  only  change  and 
decay,  while  things  farther  removed  from  nature  and  closer  to  the  spirit 
could  be  lasting.  The  artwork  of  Byzantium  attempted  to  change  the 
human  form  into  a  spiritual  form.4  This  kind  of  mystical  alchemy,  the 
change  from  the  common  materials  into  the  “gold”  of  the  spirit,  was  a 
base  for  the  Byzantium  poems. 
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The  Byzantium  poems  symbolize  a  kind  of  mystical  quest.  The  “mystic 
way”  can,  for  practical  purposes,  be  divided  into  five  phases.  The  first 
phase  is  the  Awakening  of  Self,  a  realization  of  something  greater.  Next 
is  Purgation,  “a  state  of  pain  and'effort”  to  attain  purity.  The  third  step 
is  Illumination,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  a  sudden  insight  and  vision. 
The  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul  is  the  fourth  phase.  In  this  phase,  the  lack 
of  the  Divine  Presence  is  deeply  felt.  The  goal  of  a  mystical  quest  is 
Union.5 

Yeats  believed  in  a  realm  of  spirituality  separated  from  this  world. 
Underlying  much  of  his  work,  including  the  Byzantium  poems,  was  a 
contrast  between  this  world  and  a  supernatural  otherworld  and  an  aspi¬ 
ration  to  that  divine  realm.6  In  the  Byzantium  poems,  Yeats  travels  from 
this  world  toward  his  ideal  paradise  of  Art,  to  become  one  with  Art. 

In  his  early  drafts  of  “Sailing  to  Byzantium,”  Yeats  started  speaking  as 
a  poet  of  the  Middle  ages  who  sought  to  make  his  soul  by  journeying  to 
Byzantium,  the  center  of  Christian  civilization.  However,  in  his  later 
drafts,  Yeats  dropped  this  persona  and  became  himself,  an  old  man  seek¬ 
ing  his  “daimon”  at  an  imaginary  Byzantium,  the  center  of  “Unity  of 
Being.”7  The  old  man  feels  out  of  place  in  the  very  physical  world  of 
the  young.  His  body  merely  “a  paltry  thing,”  the  old  man  becomes  aware 
of  the  energy  of  his  soul.  He  journeys  inside  himself  to  his  idealized  Ire¬ 
land,  a  timeless  paradise  where  old  age  is  not  a  handicap,  but  a  spiritual 
adventure  and  a  necessary  step  in  progression.8  In  this  haven  where  Art 
dwells,  Yeats,  as  the  old  man,  begs  for  purification  in  the  “holy  fire”;  he 
asks  to  be  stripped  of  the  decay  of  his  body  so  that  only  the  perfection  of 
his  spirit  will  remain.  The  spirit  can  then  attain  whatever  shape  it  chooses. 
The  poet,  as  artificer,  creates  the  shape  of  a  singing,  golden  bird  as  a  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  natural  forms  which  death  always  lingers  near;  he  estab¬ 
lishes  a  form  that  he  feels  will  endure.9 

The  first  images  presented  are  of  the  young  sensual  world.  Fish  abound 
in  the  streams,  lovers  lie  in  one  another’s  arms,  and  birds  sing  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  A  kind  of  abandon  surrounds  this  realm  of  the 
mundane,  and  a  state  of  ephemera  is  suggested;  the  “song”  of  the  young 
lasts  only  as  long  as  summer.  In  the  midst  of  this  “sensual  music,”  the 
young  and  old  alike  neglect  the  monuments  which  were  created  by  men 
to  carry  them  beyond  their  own  mortality.10  This  world  is  the  Dark  Night 
of  the  Soul  for  the  old  man.  He  can  no  longer  live  in  the  summertime 
world;  he  needs  to  become  aware  of  the  divinity  of  his  soul.  The  old  man 
must  teach  his  soul  to  sing  louder  than  the  sensual  music  to  appreciate 
the  monuments  of  art  because  the  soul  learns  its  value  through  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  art.  His  soul  awakened,  the  old  man  realizes  that  he  must 
“travel”  to  Byzantium,  where  spirit  and  art  are  one.11 

The  Byzantium  to  which  he  travels  is  not  a  geographical  location;  it 
is  more  a  state  of  mind  or  being  where  the  artist  creates,  where  art  lives.12 
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Byzantium  is,  for  the  poet,  the  ultimate  reality.  In  withdrawing  to  “the 
holy  city,”  the  consciousness  of  the  poet  is  raised  to  a  higher  level;  he  is 
closer  to  God  the  Creator,  God  the  Artificer.  The  saints  and  the  God 
that  he  appeals  to  are  not  necessarily  the  Christian  deities.  In  A  Vision, 
Yeats  introduced  a  new  divinity,  a  divine  state  of  creativity  and  art  which 
was  a  part  of  his  supernatural  world.13  To  come  closer  to  this  divinity, 
the  poet  first  had  to  be  purified. 

In  Byzantium,  the  old  man  desires  purification  in  “the  holy  fire.”  Flesh 
and  body  are  weak  in  contrast  to  the  soul  and  spirit.  To  awaken  the  di¬ 
vine  substance  of  the  soul,  the  corruption  of  the  body  must  be  dissolved 
in  the  fire.  The  cleansing  flames  release  the  poet,  the  old  man,  from  his 
physical  decay,  and  his  soul  attains  the  Condition  of  Fire.  Once  in  this 
state,  Union  with  art  is  achieved,  and  the  soul  puts  on  a  “rhythmic  or 
luminous  body.”14  In  Yeats’  case,  a  golden  bird  and  its  song  are  fashioned 
in  the  fire. 

The  bird  symbolizes  the  state  of  Union,  the  artist  in  his  art.  The  bird, 
a  work  of  art  and  a  singer  of  songs,  is  made  of  changeless  metal,  outside 
of  the  influence  of  mortality  and  mutability.  Unlike  the  birds  of  the 
physical  world  who  sing  of  life  and  death,  the  golden  bird  sings  of  the 
divisions  of  eternity.  Its  song  is  able  to  transcend  all  its  soul  had  suf¬ 
fered.15  Perhaps  Yeats  had  the  tale  of  the  Emperor’s  Nightingale  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  about  the  golden  bird.  Another  source  of  this  sym¬ 
bol  may  have  been  the  story  of  Conn-eda,  an  Irish  peasant  story.  Conn- 
eda,  the  son  of  Conn,  was  sent  on  a  quest  by  his  father.  Conn-eda  asked 
a  Druid  for  advice;  the  Druid  told  him  to  consult  Eanchinn-duine,  the 
bird  of  the  human  head.  This  bird  was  said  to  have  the  knowledge  of 
“all  things  that  are  past,  all  things  that  are  present  and  exist,  and  all 
things  that  shall  hereafter  exist.”16  Yeats’  spiritual  incarnation  was  some¬ 
times  criticized  because  “a  goldsmith’s  bird  is  as  much  nature  as  a  man’s 
body,”  especially  if  it  sings  of  what  is  past  and  passing  or  to  come  in  the 
manner  that  a  poet  sings.  Out  of  this  criticism,  Yeats  expanded  his  ideas 
in  another  poem.17 

In  “Byzantium,”  Yeats  again  explores  his  idea  of  a  supernatural  world 
where  art  as  artifice  reigns  supreme.  The  poem  is  an  account  by  an  in¬ 
sider,  someone  who  has  crossed  the  “gong-tormented  sea”  and  has  been 
purified  in  the  flames.  Across  the  marble  floors,  a  mummy  floats;  the 
bandages  and  the  winding  path  it  follows  are  reminiscent  of  the  gyre. 
The  mummy  is  another  purged  spirit,  a  soul  which  has  formed  itself  into 
this  shape.  It  exists  in  a  human-like  form.  Yet  it  is  on  a  higher  level  of 
consciousness;  it  is  above  the  true  human  form.  The  bird  on  the  golden 
bough  is  another  purged  image,  a  soul  that  scorns  the  human  cycle;  it 
sings  of  the  glory  of  its  immutability.  All  of  these  spirits  and  all  that  en¬ 
ter  must  be  purified  in  flame  to  be  released  from  the  corruption  of  the 
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body*  The  spirits  are  cleansed  in  the  flame,  and  thus  they  achieve  Unity 
of  Being. 

The  Byzantium  of  the  second  poem  is  even  farther  removed  from  na¬ 
ture  than  the  first.  While  it  is  parallel  to  “Sailing  to  Byzantium”  in  idea, 
the  point  of  view  has  been  shifted.  The  poem  is  “deliberately  vague,” 
for  it  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  poet  who  is  “looking  out  from  eternity 
on  those  coming  in.”18  In  his  diary,  Yeats  indicated  that  the  subjects  and 
images  —  the  mummy,  the  flames,  the  dolphins  —  had  been  in  his  thoughts 
for  quite  some  time.19  Through  these  symbols,  the  mystic  phases  are  once 
again  presented. 

The  poem  begins  with  a  description  of  the  physical  world  and  the  end 
of  day  when  the  sensual  images  retire  and  the  mind  is  able  to  come  closer 
to  the  ultimate  forms.20  The  “mere  complexities”  of  man  are  contempt¬ 
ible  in  the  spiritual  world  of  Byzantium.  The  mummy  floating  about  the 
streets  was  once  a  man.  Through  purification,  it  has  unwound  its  path 
of  human  incarnations;  it  has  dreamed  itself  into  this  vague  form.21  The 
mummy  resides  in  a  “human”  form;  yet  it  is  above  the  human  elements. 
It  possesses  a  knowledge  of  spirit  far  beyond  any  man’s  comprehension. 
The  golden  bird,  too,  scorns  the  human  cycle.  The  bird  calls  the  spirits 
to  their  transformations.  It  signs  of  escape  to  a  greater  form.  Perhaps  it 
is  bitter  like  the  moon,  for  it  has  no  sexuality.  Yet  it  revels  in  the  state 
of  changelessness  and  immortality  that  it  acquired  in  the  Condition  of 
Fire.22 

The  street  corners  of  Byzantium  are  the  dancing  places  where  the 
flames  leap  high  to  purify  the  spirits.  The  flames  are  unlike  any  natural 
flames,  for  they  spring  from  themselves  in  the  manner  of  a  phoenix.  In 
the  “dreams  and  desires”  of  the  flames,23  the  “blood-begotten”  spirits 
cast  away  their  humanity.24  The  purgatorial  dance  they  perform  breaks 
the  cycle  of  rebirth  into  image  after  image,  giving  the  spirit  a  sense  of 
permanence  rather  than  mutability.  The  spirits  then  have  the  power  to 
create  and  transform  new  images,  such  as  the  bird  and  the  mummy.25 

This  later  poem  illustrates  the  dependency  of  the  two  worlds  upon  each 
other.  The  mortal  world  provides  fuel  for  the  immortal  place.  The  sea 
can  be  considered  representative  of  the  physical  world,  and  the  dolphins, 
the  transits  of  the  soul.26  The  members  of  the  material  world  abandon 
that  world  of  youth,  sex,  and  decay  for  the  timelessness  of  art  in  Byzan¬ 
tium.27 

By  making  a  voyage  inward  and  appreciating  art,  one  is  able  to  enrich 
his  inner  life  and  approach  the  divine  realm  of  Byzantium.  Art  in  By¬ 
zantium  is  the  perfection  of  life.  Life  has  not  merely  been  replaced  by 
art;  it  has  become  one  with  art.  The  mind  and  spirit  are  formed  into  an 
immutable  physical  identity.28  The  duality  of  the  soul,  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  search  for  wisdom,  and  the  purification  by  fire  are  all  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  human  aspiration  to  the  center  of  Unity  of  Being,  By¬ 
zantium. 

The  Byzantium  poems  are  poems  about  poetry.  The  poem  is  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  artist,  the  physical  representation  of  the  creative  spirit. 
Whether  the  medium  is  language,  or  paint,  or  wood,  the  artist  must  be¬ 
come  one  with  art  to  achieve  greatness.  The  Byzantium  poems  present 
a  view  of  the  artist  attempting  to  achieve  perfection  in  his  art.  For  Yeats, 
this  excellence  can  only  be  gained  by  an  intense  concentration  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  soul.  Perhaps  Yeats  did  achieve  Unity  of  Being  with  art.  Per¬ 
haps  these  poems  are  the  creations  that  were  forged  in  the  flames. 
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THOMAS  PAINE  AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN 
INDEPENDENT  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC 

Thomas  Paine’s  Common  Sense  and  The  American  Crisis  played  a 
major  role  in  initiating  and  maintaining  the  fight  for  independence  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Through  the  use  of  arousing  and  persuasive 
argumentation,  Paine  prepared  the  American  mind  for  independence 
and  aroused  the  common  man  to  sever  the  ties  of  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown.  By  appealing  to  the  major  interest  groups  which  existed  in  the 
colonies,  these  two  political  works  were  able  to  unify  American  feelings 
into  a  common  desire  for  independence  from  Great  Britain. 

Thomas  Paine  was  a  great  humanitarian  who  despised  human  suffer¬ 
ing  and  sought  methods  by  which  to  relieve  it.  Believing  man’s  plight 
was  due  to  oppressive  governments,  he  felt  that  a  better  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  good  government  would  create  better  conditions 
among  men.1  In  Paine’s  own  words,  “A  little  more  than  what  society  nat¬ 
urally  performed  was  all  the  government  that  was  necessary.”2  It  was 
through  this  belief  in  a  simple  form  of  government  that  Paine  came  to 
despise  the  concept  of  monarchial  rule  and  hereditary  succession.  He 
felt  that,  as  long  as  America  endured  British  rule,  the  life  of  the  common 
people  would  remain  in  a  state  of  misery.3 

When  Thomas  Paine  arrived  in  America  in  November  of  1774,  the 
colonies  were  demonstrating  increasing  resistance  to  British  policies.4 
On  April  19,  1775,  fighting  between  British  troops  and  Americans  broke 
out  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts.5  During  the  summer  of  1775,  the  col¬ 
onists  actively  enlisted  troops  and  engaged  in  military  skirmishes  through¬ 
out  New  England  and  the  South.  At  the  close  of  1775,  the  American  col¬ 
onies  were  in  a  state  of  political  confusion  and  indecision.6 

By  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  America,  Paine  had  become  familiar  with 
the  issues  and  arguments  of  the  colonists’  conflict  with  Britain.  Prior  to 
the  publication  of  Common  Sense,  American  feeling  was  divided  between 
those  who  favored  separation  from  Great  Britain  and  those  who  sought 
reconciliation  with  the  mother  country.  Convinced  that  America’s  op¬ 
pressive  state  of  affairs  was  the  direct  result  of  England’s  tyrannical  con¬ 
trol,  Paine  seized  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  English  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  convince  the  American  public  of  the  necessity  of  independ¬ 
ence.7 

Published  on  January  10,  1776,  Common  Sense  was  the  first  written 
document  which  openly  called  for  independence  from  England.  Influ- 
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ential  leaders  and  colonial  statesmen  had  expressed  the  desire  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  with  the  publication  of  Common  Sense  Paine  became  the 
first  to  promote  independence  in  print.8 

Common  Sense  depicted  American  independence  as  “the  chance  to 
begin  the  world  over  again.”9  Paine  felt  that,  aside  from  the  end  of  tyr¬ 
anny  in  America,  independence  would  allow  the  new  nation  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  political  and  social  reformation  of  civilization.10  Paine  was 
enraged  by  the  existing  situation  between  America  and  England.  How¬ 
ever,  Common  Sense  was  written  upon  the  conviction  that  the  whole  of 
organized  society  and  government  was  cruel  and  had  only  survived  be¬ 
cause  the  people  were  too  superstitious  to  rise  against  the  evils  that  op¬ 
pressed  them.11  In  this  respect,  Common  Sense  was  a  call  to  arms.  Paine 
appealed  to  the  American  public  to  fight  for  their  right  of  freedom. N 

Paine  began  Common  Sense  with  an  analysis  of  the  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  advocated  a  simple,  elective  system  of  government,  basing 
his  preference  on  the  idea  that  “the  more  simple  anything  is,  the  less 
liable  it  is  to  be  disordered.”12 

In  the  following  passages,  Paine  attacked  hereditary  rule  and  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  monarchy  itself.  He  asserted:  “No  generation  has  the  right  to 
impose  its  choice  upon  posterity.”13  Rather  than  being  limited  to  ab¬ 
stract  theories,  Common  Sense  achieved  a  higher  degree  of  effectiveness 
through  the  portrayal  of  George  III  as  “the  greatest  enemy  this  continent 
hath,  or  can  have.”14  These  comments  met  with  immediate  acceptance, 
as  Americans  had  learned  to  fear  and  hate  British  aristocracy-15 

In  January  of  1776,  independence  was  viewed  as  an  unachievable  dream 
by  much  of  the  American  public.  Reconciliation  was  a  more  preferable 
solution,  as  the  colonies  were  militarily  weak,  and  the  liberties  sought 
were  basically  British  in  nature.16  However,  Paine,  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people,  was  aware  of  what  would  convince  them  of  the 
necessity  of  independence.17 

In  order  to  unify  American  feeling,  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
major  interest  groups  in  the  colonies.  Common  Sense  aimed  certain  ap¬ 
peals  to  major  sections  of  the  populace.  To  those  who  regarded  England 
as  “the  loving,  parent  country”,  Paine  recalled  incidents  in  which  the 
British  had  burned  towns,  slaughtered  innocent  citizens,  and  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  incite  Indian  wars  and  slave  rebellions.18  Elaborating  fur¬ 
ther  on  the  idea  of  England  being  the  mother  country,  Paine  made  use  of 
the  existence  of  many  German  and  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  in  America. 
Common  Sense  asserted  that  their  presence  alone  was  a  simple  denial 
that  England  was  truly  the  mother  country.19 

Common  Sense  appealed  to  men  of  peace  by  arguing  that  further  con¬ 
nection  with  Great  Britain  would  lead  to  American  participation  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  wars  and  conflicts.20 

One  of  the  most  important  appeals  within  Common  Sense  was  directed 
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to  the  American  farmers  and  merchants.  The  support  of  the  common 
man  was  vital  to  the  cause  of  independence,  as  only  through  their  ef¬ 
forts  could  a  successful  war  be  fought.  In  order  to  gain  their  support, 
Common  Sense  appealed  to  the  economic  interests  of  farmers  and  mer¬ 
chants  by  relating  the  need  to  trade  in  European  markets  other  than  Eng¬ 
land  if  America  was  ever  to  expand  profitably.21 

Throughout  Common  Sense,  Paine  employed  scriptural  argument 
through  the  use  of  biblical  quotations.  In  essence,  he  argued  that  God 
did  not  approve  of  monarchies,  and  he  cited  specific  biblical  passages 
in  support  of  his  reasoning.  These  arguments  held  much  influence  with 
certain  groups  of  New  Englanders  who  believed  in  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.22  Paine’s  assertions  that  kings  were  contrary  to  nature  and 
that  men  were  meant  to  be  simple,  self-reliant,  and  equal  had  strong  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  rising  frontier  spirit  in  America.23 

The  strongest  argument  for  independence  presented  in  Common  Sense 
was  based  on  America’s  sense  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency.  The  pamphlet 
claimed  that  Great  Britain’s  interference  in  American  affairs  had  inhib¬ 
ited  progress.  It  further  predicted  that  with  the  abundance  of  natural 
resources  available  in  America,  independence  would  enable  the  new  na¬ 
tion  to  experience  unprecedented  economic  growth.24 

Throughout  Common  Sense,  Paine  examined  the  existing  objections 
to  independence.  By  exposing  biases  and  prejudices  in  American  think¬ 
ing,  he  attempted  to  force  the  public  to  discard  their  former  thoughts 
and  take  steps  to  change  their  situation  through  independence.  Unlike 
previous  political  philosophers  who  wrote  abstractly  of  the  pattern  of 
change,  Paine  wrote  realistically  of  the  method  of  change.  Through 
Common  Sense,  Paine  created  a  method  of  revolution  which  dealt  with 
the  dynamics  of  one  force  playing  against  another.25 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Common  Sense  was  so  effective 
and  had  such  an  impact  on  the  American  public.  The  pamphlet  was  un- 
waivering  in  its  assertion  that  all  the  right  was  on  the  side  of  independ¬ 
ence,  and  all  the  wrong  on  the  side  of  loyalty  to  Britain.26  In  this  respect, 
Common  Sense  was  a  paper  of  propaganda,  attempting  to  persuade  all 
segments  of  the  American  population  into  taking  action  against  Great 
Britain.27 

In  Common  Sense,  Paine  played  on  the  Americans’  sense  of  pity.  He 
pictured  America  as  ravished  and  oppressed  by  England,  and  he  urged 
the  colonists  to  rise  up  against  their  oppressor.  The  arguments  which 
Paine  presented  in  Common  Sense  accomplished  this  by  triggering  the 
resentments  which  Americans  had  harbored  for  years.28 

The  pamphlet  was  simply  written  in  a  language  easily  understandable 
by  the  common  man.  The  highly  emotional  level  of  many  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  aroused  the  colonists  and  urged  them  to  action.  “It  would  be  dif- 
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ficult  to  name  any  human  composition  which  has  had  an  effect  at  once 
so  instant,  so  extended,  and  so  lasting.”29 

Many  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  Common  Sense  were  not  original.  John 
Adams  viewed  Common  Sense  as  “a  tolerable  summary  of  the  arguments 
I  had  been  repeating  again  and  again  in  Congress  for  nine  months.”30 
However,  Common  Sense  combined  these  ideas  into  a  single,  compre¬ 
hensive  argument  and  related  them  to  the  common  experiences  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  Paine  viewed  Common  Sense  as  an  “expression  of  the  American 
mind”,  written  concisely  and  with  purpose.31 

American  independence  cannot  be  solely  attributed  to  the  effect  of 
Common  Sense.  However,  the  pamphlet  made  a  major  contribution  by 
preparing  the  American  mind  for  independence  and  shifting  loyalty 
from  the  British  Crown  to  the  achievable  American  republic.32 

During  the  course  of  the  revolution,  Paine  wrote  a  series  of  pamphlets 
entitled  The  American  Crisis.  Thirteen  regular  issues  of  The  American 
Crisis,  together  with  two  “Supernumerary”  and  one  “Extraordinary  Cri¬ 
sis,”  were  published  between  December,  1776,  and  December,  1783 33  The 
pamphlets  were  signed  “Common  Sense”  and  were  issued  at  critical  points 
in  the  revolution.34 

Within  The  American  Crisis,  Paine  repeatedly  defined  the  issues  at 
stake  in  the  revolution.  The  subjects  of  the  individual  pamphlets  dealt 
with  various  crises  which  arose  during  the  war.  As  a  whole,  the  pam¬ 
phlets  were  a  continuation  of  Common  Sense  by  their  insistence  on  ab¬ 
solute  independence  and  their  attack  on  the  English  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.35 

The  first  Crisis  paper  was  published  on  December  19, 1776.36  Through¬ 
out  the  year,  the  American  forces  had  suffered  major  defeats.  The  army 
was  in  need  of  clothing  and  supplies,  and  troop  morale  was  low.  Paine 
wrote  this  pamphlet  in  the  hopes  of  bolstering  the  army’s  courage.37 

The  pamphlet  began  with  the  now-famous  line,  “These  are  the  times 
that  try  men’s  souls.”38  Paine  relied  heavily  on  appealing  to  the  emo¬ 
tional  nature  of  the  troops: 

Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered;  yet  we  have  this  consolation 
with  us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict  the  more  glorious  the  triumph;  what  we 
obtain  too  cheap,  we  esteem  too  lightly:  ’tis  dearness  only  that  gives 
everything  its  value.39. 

The  pamphlet  was  sent  to  General  Washington,  who  subsequently  had 
it  read  to  his  troops.  The  paper  inspired  Washington’s  troops  and  moti¬ 
vated  them  to  recross  the  Delaware,  after  which  they  won  the  battle  at 
Trenton.  The  victory  marked  a  turning  point  of  the  war  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  public.40 

The  subsequent  Crisis  pamphlets  covered  a  variety  of  topics.  In  these, 
Paine  urged  his  countrymen  to  disregard  any  attempts  of  peace  made  by 
British  negotiators.  Several  of  the  pamphlets  contained  condemnations 
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of  Tory  sympathizers.  Paine  addressed  several  of  the  pamphlets  to  the 
people  of  England,  pointing  out  the  cost  of  the  war  to  English  taxpayers 
and  the  cost  in  English  lives.41 

Each  Crisis  paper  published  was  a  response  to  major  changes  or  new 
developments  in  the  war,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  the  will 
to  fight  among  the  American  people.  Through  The  American  Crisis, 
Paine  rallied  the  nation  during  periods  of  despair,  never  admitting  the 
reality  of  how  bad  the  situation  actually  was.  Like  Common  Sense,  The 
American  Crisis  employed  a  great  deal  of  propaganda  to  influence  the 
American  public  and  to  keep  the  Americans  fighting.42 

As  a  whole,  The  American  Crisis  exerted  considerable  influence  in 
favor  of  the  American  cause.  Together  with  Common  Sense,  these  two 
political  works  played  a  major  role  in  the  attainment  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence.  Again,  American  independence  cannot  be  solely  attributed 
to  the  effect  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine.  However,  Common  Sense 
and  The  American  Crisis  were  among  the  major  contributory  factors  in 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  American  republic. 
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-MARY  HART 

Mary  Hart,  1011  Jackson  Street,  Laporte,  Indiana,  is  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Technology  at  PNC.  She  is  uncertain  of  her  future  academic 
education. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  ALLEY 

The  alley  was  our  community.  It  consisted  of  a  dirt  road,  wide  enough 
for  one  and  one-half  cars  to  travel  on,  two  parallel  rows  of  ramshackle 
houses,  and  some  twenty  over-active  kids.  The  first  row  of  houses,  or 
First  Avenue,  had  the  banks  of  the  Guyandotte  River  for  its  back  yard. 
The  other  row,  Second  Avenue,  faced  the  “main  road”  which  eventually 
led  to  the  town  of  Logan,  West  Virginia.  The  alley  ran  between  the  two 
lines  of  homes.  When  you  raised  your  head  you  looked  up,  way  up,  to 
rolling  green  mountains,  stripped  in  places  by  the  arduous  labor  of  the 
coal  miners,  but  majestic  in  their  beauty  nonetheless.  At  each  end  of 
the  alley  was  a  hill.  The  hill  at  the  east  entrance  was  steep  and  rocky. 
The  hill  at  the  west  entrance  was  known  as  the  “cement  hill.”  The  sum¬ 
mer  of  my  sixth  year,  the  State  Road  Commission  had  started  paving  the 
dirt  alley.  Their  efforts  ended  at  the  bottom  of  the  west  hill.  The  smell 
of  pinto  beans,  fried  potatoes,  cornbread  and  green  onions  permeated 
the  air.  An  underlying  stench  of  the  coal-polluted  Guyandotte  invaded 
your  nostrils  upon  entry  to  the  neighborhood.  In  the  summer  of  1958, 
this  was  my  world. 

We  lived  in  the  bottom  half  of  a  two-story  house.  My  family  was  my 
mother  and  her  mother.  I  called  my  grandmother  “Mommy,”  and  my 
mother  was  “Mother  Pat.”  We  were  a  closely  knit  trio  of  females.  Moth¬ 
er  supported  us  by  teaching  school.  Mommy  was  bedridden  by  cancer. 
She  had  once  been  a  vital  woman.  She’d  raised  six  children,  only  two  of 
whom  were  hers.  In  her  youth,  she’s  married  a  widower,  then  became 
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widowed  herself.  She’d  completed  her  high  school  and  college  educa¬ 
tion  while  her  children  were  still  young.  She  had  been  an  elementary 
school  teacher  and  principal.  She  was  a  survivor.  It  cramped  her  style 
to  be  bedridden,  but  she  accepted  her  fate  with  a  grace  a  lesser  woman 
couldn’t  have  managed. 

During  that  summer,  all  the  kids  played  in  the  alley.  We  raced  our 
bicycles  down  the  cement  hill,  hoping  to  get  up  enough  speed  to  climb 
the  steeper  dirt  hill  at  the  other  end  of  the  alley.  Sometimes,  we’d  get 
daring  and  ride  with  no  hands.  I  was  particularly  fond  of  this.  When  we 
tired  of  riding  bikes,  we’d  play  the  normal  childhood  games  of  “Hide- 
and-go-seek,”  “Red  light,  green  light,”  “Freeze  tag,”  and  of  course,  “Doc¬ 
tors.”  Sometimes  we’d  swing  on  the  vines  of  the  trees  that  lined  the  river 
bank.  I  was  “Jane,”  Keith  Medley  was  “Tarzan,”  and  little  Susan  was  al¬ 
ways  either  “Cheetah”  or  “Boy.”  When  we  were  finished  with  these 
games,  we’d  gather  on  my  back  porch  for  some  ghost  stories. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  I’d  ramble  home  exhausted  and  tell  Mommy  of 
the  day’s  play. 

One  day,  my  routine  was  interrupted.  Strange  men  were  at  my  house, 
pounding  and  scraping  on  the  wall  against  which  my  grandmother’s  bed 
had  been. 

“What’re  they  doing?”  I  asked  Mother. 

“Putting  in  a  window  for  your  grandmother,”  she  explained. 

“Why?” 

“So  she  can  watch  you  play,”  she  answered. 

I  was  so  excited!  In  a  couple  of  days  the  work  was  completed.  Mother 
hung  curtains,  which  were  immediately  opened.  Now  Mommy  could 
view  the  alley! 

It  soon  became  a  ritual  for  her  to  call  out  “Red  light,  green  light”  for 
us  kids.  She  told  us  which  steps  to  take  (giant  or  baby)  in  the  game 
“Mother,  may  I?”.  When  she  tired,  we’d  run  off  to  pursue  more  active 
games.  At  dusk,  we’d  stumble  home  to  my  back  porch  for  the  nightly 
ghost  stories;  only  now  we  had  a  new  storyteller.  Mommy  opened  up  a 
new  world  for  us  through  her  stories.  What  a  fine  assortment  she  knew! 
She  solved  childish  arguments  from  her  window  and  managed  to  remain 
everyone’s  friend  at  the  same  time.  She  was  the  undisputed  queen  of 
the  alley. 

The  window  answered  a  need  for  all  of  us.  Mommy  became  a  partic¬ 
ipant  in  my  childhood.  She  could  view  the  outside  world  now,  gazing 
upon  children  playing  instead  of  looking  up  at  the  ceiling;  she  could  see 
the  majestic  mountains,  especially  beautiful  that  year,  it  seemed,  instead 
of  looking  at  four  walls.  The  window  was  her  doorway  to  life.  For  me, 
it  was  a  priceless  gift.  I  was  sensitive  to  her  needs,  and  we  grew  even  clos¬ 
er  after  our  link  together  was  further  bonded. 

Mommy  died  a  few  months  later  in  a  cold  hospital  bed  sixty  miles  from 
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our  alley.  When  she  was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  she  requested  a  room 
with  a  window.  The  nurses,  knowing  death  to  be  soon  at  hand,  sneaked 
me  in  to  see  her.  (I  always  had  to  stay  in  the  lobby  while  Mother  visited 
because  I  was  underage.)  When  they  opened  the  door  to  Mommy’s  room, 
she  was  lying  in  bed,  gazing  out  the  window.  I  called  her  name  and 
waved  from  the  doorway.  As  she  turned  and  returned  my  wave,  the  nurses 
bundled  me  off  in  a  flurry  of  white  before  our  escapade  became  known. 
That  was  my  last  glimpse  of  Mommy.  Somehow,  it  seemed  a  fitting  one. 

-HOLLYE  SHEARS 

Mrs.  Hollye  Sheaks,  7034  W.  Bleck  Road,  Michigan  City,  is  a  part-time 
student  at  PNC.  A  freshman,  she  is  a  full-time  employee  at  Jaymar  Ruby, 
has  two  children,  a  husband,  and  is  a  homemaker.  She  hopes  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  university  education  she  has  begun  at  Purdue  North  Central. 

VICTIM  OF  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE:  1998 

Three  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  my  mind  draws  a  total  blank.  Whose 
wouldn’t  at  such  an  ungodly  hour?!?  I  know!  I’ll  write  my  English  paper 
via  Osmosis.  I’ll  just  plug  in  good  ’ole  Osmosis  240-Z.  The  computer 
always  knows  the  answer  to  difficult  assignments.  The  gigantic  mass  of 
shiny  metal,  buttons,  and  switches  and  endless  wire  comes  to  life.  I  push 
the  record  button  and  begin  by  saying,  “240-Z,  I  need  your  assistance. 
I  have  a  theme  due  tomorrow  in  English  class.  The  problem  is  that  it’s 
supposed  to  be  my  personal  opinion  on  the  change  of  the  educational 
level  through  time.  How  I  think  the  educational  level  has  dropped  con¬ 
siderably  in  public  school  systems,  and  possibly  explanations  or  disagree¬ 
ments  for  the  present  grade  inflation  should  also  be  mentioned.  Got  any 
ideas?” 

The  computer  interrupts  by  correcting  my  last  statement,  “Have.  Do 
you  have  any  ideas.” 

Slightly  irritated  at  being  corrected,  I  continue.  “Well,  do  you  have 
(emphasis  on  have)  any  ideas?” 

“Affirmative.  The  present  grade  inflation  was  a  necessary  precaution. 
If  the  standards  weren’t  lowered,  the  socially  deprived  youngsters  and 
minority  groups  would  never  have  made  it  through  junior  high  school.” 

“That  hardly  seems  fair  to  the  majority  of  kids,  like  I,  who-” 

The  computer  interjects,  “ Me ,  like  me.” 

“You  too!  WOW!  240-Z,  I  never  realized  your  position  on  the  subject.” 

“Negative.  You  said,  ‘like  I’.  Incorrect  use  of  the  English  language. 
Tike  me’,  or  ‘like  myself’,  would  have  been  more  appropriate.” 

Realizing  my  mistake,  all  too  late,  I  try  to  cover  up  my  embarrassment 
by  continuing,  “Like  me  was  saying.”  Again,  the  computer  interrupts 
and  corrects  my  faulty  grammar.  By  this  time  I’m  getting  a  little  an¬ 
noyed,  to  say  the  least,  and  my  problem  still  is  unresolved. 
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“240-Z,  I  need  this  English  theme  by  4:00,  Thursday  afternoon.  It  has 
to  be  anywhere  from  three  to  five  hundred  words  long,  and  typed.  Can 
you  have  it  ready  for  me  by  then? 

The  computer  pauses  for  a  brief  moment  as  if  carefully  considering 
the  facts  and  responds  with  a  definite  resounding,  “Negative!” 

Appalled  by  his  response  I  shout,  “What?!?  Are  you  defying  me?” 

The  computer  again  takes  a  short  intermission  while  weighing  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  final  decision  and  defends  himself  by  stating,  “You  said 
that  the  English  assignment  was  to  be  your  own  personal  opinion  on  the 
drastic  change  in  the  English  language,  correct?”  I  nod  in  agreement. 
He  continues,  “A  personal  opinion  is  what  one  thinks;  judgment.  Yours, 
not  mine.  Therefore,  I  cannot  write  the  paper  for  you.” 

Thoroughly  stunned  by  the  obvious  fate  awaiting  me,  I  ask  240-Z  if 
he  will  at  least  proof-read  it  when  I’m  finished.  He  concedes.  Nice  pre¬ 
dicament  I  got  myself  into,  huh?  After  being  assisted  all  the  way  through 
the  public  school  system  with  the  aid  of  Osmosis  240-Z,  he  viciously  be¬ 
trays  me  in  my  moment  of  need.  A  freshman  in  college  forced  to  write 
an  ‘original’  theme  based  on  personal  beliefs  and  opinions;  how  out¬ 
dated!  Sounds  like  something  my  mom  would  have  done  back  in  the  70s. 
I  would  write  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  except  it 
was  replaced  by  the  E.R.A.M.D.  (Equal  Rights  Association  of  Mental  De¬ 
ficients)  back  in  78.  It  seems  like  such  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  ac¬ 
tually  write  the  English  paper  myself  when  I  can  write  it  via  Osmosis. 
240-Z  has  helped  me  become  what  I  am  today,  a  consistent  5.9  average. 
I  don’t  see  how  the  educational  level  has  dropped  in  the  public  school 
system,  when  all  the  students  are  5.0  or  better! 

“240-Z,  even  though  you  can’t  legally  write  my  paper  for  me,  you  can 
offer  some  advice  on  the  subject  matter,  right?  (A  sneaky  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  information!)  The  computer  replies,  “Affirmative.”  He  continues 
after  a  series  of  bleeps  and  flashing  lights,  “You  could  submit  the  rough 
draft  of  your  paper  as  evidence  of  the  lack  of  language  skills  among  to¬ 
day’s  youth.” 

“Couldn’t  that  be  incriminating?!?” 

“Possibly,  but  it  might  be  refreshing  to  your  instructor  to  make  the 
corrections.” 

“I  don’t  know.  It  sounds  like  an  awful  drastic  measure  to  use  in  order 
to  prove  a  point.  Supposing  I  do  use  an  original  manuscript  as  evidence, 
what  might  I  use  as  a  possible  explanation  for  the  decrease  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  level?” 

240-Z  replies,  “The  invention  of  television  in  the  late  '40’s  was  the  start 
of  the  drop  in  the  educational  level.  It  was  followed  by  the  over-use  of 
audio-visual  equipment  in  the  classroom.  There  was  a  rumor  of  a  back¬ 
lash  of  grading  techniques  back  in  76,  but  that  amendment  was  voted 
down  by  a  wide  margin  by  the  Committee  for  Mental  Incompetents. 
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Since  then,  several  uprisings  among  the  middle  class  have  taken  place, 
but  nothing  serious.  Students  relied  on  educational  programs  on  T.V. 
as  the  main  and,  eventually,  only  source  of  information.  Programs  like 
Sesame  Street,  Howard  Cosell,  and  60-Minutes  took  over  the  networks. 
The  young  adults  of  today  are  a  consequence  of  Quick  Quaker  Oats  and 
warmed-over  T.V.  dinners  during  station  identifications. 

Indignantly,  I  answer,  “Are  you  implying  that  I  am  an  elliterate  bas¬ 
tard  with  a  22-minute  attention  span?!?” 

“ Illiterate .  Illiterate  bastard.” 

“How  dare  you!  Well,  even  if  that  were  found  to  be  true,  you  don’t 
actually  believe  you  can  incremidate  me  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
do  you?” 

The  computer  immediately  foams  at  the  mouth  and  with  a  strangled 
voice  mockingly  repeats,  “ Incriminate ,  not  incremidate!” 

Smoke  oozes  out  ‘between  the  lines’  and  crevices  of  the  once  mighty 
Osmosis.  Lights  start  blinking  frantically  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  to 
maintain  power.  I  think  that  last  statement  fried  240’s  100%  resistant 
shock  absorbers.  At  that  precise  moment  in  time,  the  great  Osmosis  240-Z 
ceased  to  exist.  Epitaph  read- DOES  NOT  COMPUTE!  DOES  NOT 
COMPUTE! 

-LINDA  ZAHRN 

Linda  L.  Zahrn,  231  S.  Pierce  Street,  West  Lafayette,  is  now  enrolled  on 
the  main  campus.  She  started  her  college  education  at  PNC  last  fall. 

SOPHOCLES  AND  ANOUILH:  TWO  VIEWS  OF  ANTIGONE 

The  story  of  Antigone  symbolizes  the  conflicts  an  individual  faces  when 
attempting  to  live  by  the  values  she  believes  are  right.  Antigone,  who 
wants  everything  in  life  to  be  perfect  and  complete,  feels  that  on  this  earth 
total  perfection  is  impossible.  Creon’s  refusal  to  bury  her  brother  gives 
her  the  opportunity  to  defy  her  elders  and  actively  pursue  her  ideals. 
She  is  trying  to  honor  her  dead  brother  and  she  is  also  seeking  death.  In 
all  she  says  and  does,  in  both  the  ancient  Greek  and  the  modern  French 
versions  of  the  play,  her  desire  for  the  ultimate  commitment  to  a  cause 
is  evident.  Both  Sophocles1  and  Anouilh2  dramatize  the  tragedy  of  Anti¬ 
gone,  offering  interpretations  of  her  character  that  are  similar,  yet,  dif¬ 
fer  in  several  important  aspects. 

Sophocles’  Antigone  is  as  cold  and  noble  as  a  classic  Greek  statue.  She 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  any  feelings  for  the  people  around  her,  only  tre¬ 
mendous  devotion  to  her  dead  brother  and  his  right  to  a  proper  burial 
even  though  she  realizes  giving  it  to  him  will  cause  her  death.  She  de¬ 
clares  her  conviction  that  she  owes  more  to  the  dead  than  to  the  living, 
“It  is  a  noble  way  to  die./  I  shall  lie  with  him  for  love,  as  he  loved  me,/ 
A  criminal  but  guiltless;  for  the  dead/  Have  longer  claims  upon  me  than 
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the  living”  (11.  74-77).  Antigone  is  scornful  of  her  sister’s  weakness  and 
indecision,  mocking  her  and  telling  her  that  she  does  not  deserve  to  die 
for  so  noble  a  cause.  When  Ismene  changes  her  mind  and  wants  to  join 
her,  Antigone  refuses,  saying,  “You  shall  not  share  my  death.  You  had 
no  hand/  in  this”  (1.  535). 

Antigone’s  scorn  of  people  who  do  not  share  her  ideals  extends  even 
to  her  betrothed,  Haemon.  She  does  not  consider  how  he  will  feel  if  she 
dies,  for  single-minded  pursuit  of  her  goal  leaves  no  room  in  her  emo¬ 
tions  and  mind  for  him.  He  is  a  part  of  the  petty,  human  world  that  re¬ 
fuses  to  live  up  to  her  standards.  Antigone’s  attitude  towards  her  betroth¬ 
al  and  impending  marriage  is  one  of  detachment.  She  mourns  because 
she  is  “Robbed  of  my  bride-bed  and  my  marriage  song./  I  shall  never 
marry,  never  be  a  mother”  (11.  879-80),  but  this  is  only  a  small  part  of 
her  grief.  She  is  despairing  that  she  will  die  while  still  young  because 
she  insists  on  living  by  the  principles  she  believes  to  be  right.  She  speaks 
to  the  people,  wanting  them  to  take  notice  of  this,  “look,  princes  of 
Thebe;  This  is  the  last/  Daughter  of  the  house  of  your  kings./  See  what 
I  suffer,  and  at  whose  hands,/  For  doing  no  less  than  heaven  bids  us  do” 
(11.902-05). 

The  classical  Antigone  is  very  sure  of  herself  and  her  purpose.  She 
never  doubts  that  she  is  absolutely  right  and  Creon  is  wrong  because  he 
bends  to  political  expediency.  She  must  give  honor  to  her  brother  and 
she  must  die;  these  are  facts  to  her,  not  just  possibilities.  Antigone  real¬ 
izes  that  most  people  have  to  make  compromises  but  she  cannot  reconcile 
herself  to  this.  She  tells  Creon  that  she  knows  she  will  die,  saying,  “I  count 
it  gain./  For  when  a  person  lives  as  I  do,  in  the  midst/  of  evils,  what  can 
death  be  but  gain?”  (11.  451-52).  The  death  of  her  brother  has  given  her 
the  chance  to  prove  that  she  is  strong  enough  to  die  for  her  beliefs.  Her 
feelings  of  moral  righteousness  do  not  weaken  when  Creon  argues  with 
her.  She  knows  she  is  right.  This  certainly  supports  her  and  enables  her 
to  fulfill  her  destiny. 

Jean  Anouilh’s  Antigone  has  the  same  basic  values  and  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  the  Greek  heroine.  Her  character,  however,  is  more  complex 
and  less  rigid.  She  has  doubts  about  herself  and  her  beliefs,  a  situation 
which  causes  a  sense  of  empathy  that  does  not  develop  with  the  classical 
Antigone.  The  modern  Antigone  is  much  more  aware  of  the  people 
around  her  and  tries  to  be  considerate  of  their  feelings.  When  discussing 
the  necessity  of  giving  their  brother  burial,  she  attempts  to  make  Ismene 
understand  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  careful  thinking,  but  one  of  emotion, 
telling  her,  “Sometimes  it  is  better  not  to  think  too  much”  (p.  588).  Anti¬ 
gone  does  become  impatient  with  her  sister  but  she  does  not  coldly  dis¬ 
miss  her.  She  realizes  that  Ismene  is  not  the  same  kind  of  person  that 
she  is  and  that  neither  one  of  them  will  change  the  other.  Antigone  agrees 
to  let  Ismene  talk  to  her  again,  “I  promise  I’ll  let  you  talk.  I’ll  let  all  of 
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you  talk”  (p.  588),  although  she  feels  that  all  the  reasoning  in  the  world 
will  not  sway  her.  Later,  she  also  refuses  to  allow  Ismene  to  die  with  her. 
Antigone  feels,  like  the  first  Antigone,  that  she  has  earned  her  death  be¬ 
cause  she  believes  in  the  rightness  of  it  and  Ismene  does  not. 

Antigone,  in  Anouilh’s  version,  cares  very  much  about  Haemon.  She 
wonders  if  he  does  love  her  and  worries  that  she  is  not  pretty  enough  for 
him.  She  had  even  tried,  in  a  way  that  is  unnatural  to  her,  to  make  her¬ 
self  physically  desirable  with  all  the  adornments  and  frills  that  Ismene 
uses.  She  had  gone  to  him  and,  when  he  laughed  at  her,  left  in  anger. 
She  regrets  her  anger  and,  the  next  day,  tells  Haemon,  “Oh,  darling, 
what  a  fool  I  was!  To  waste  a  whole  evening!  A  whole  beautiful  evening!” 
(p.  590).  Haemon  replies,  “We’ll  have  other  evenings,  my  sweet,”  and 
then  Antigone  begins  to  explain  to  him  her  feelings,  to  tell  him  that  she 
is  going  to  die. 

Antigone  loves  Haemon.  To  leave  him  and  never  have  a  life  together 
is  difficult  and  very  painful  to  her.  As  he  jokes  about  their  quarrel,  she 
asks  him  to  be  serious,  to  listen  to  her,  saying,  “And  hold  me  tight.  Tight¬ 
er  than  you  have  ever  held  me.  I  want  all  your  strength  to  flow  into  me” 
(p.  591).  She  talks  about  the  children  she  wanted,  telling  him  that  she 
would  have  been  a  good  wife.  Antigone  needs  to  hear  him  say  he  loves 
her  as  she  is,  crying  out  to  Haemon,  “But  you  love  me  as  a  woman  —  as  a 
woman  wants  to  be  loved,  don’t  you?”  (p.  592).  Reassured,  she  proceeds 
to  tell  him  that  he  must  leave  her  and  ask  no  questions.  She  asks  him  to 
forgive  her  the  pain  she  is  going  to  cause  him,  tells  him  she  will  never 
be  able  to  marry  him.  She  uses  his  love  to  make  him  leave,  “Haemon, 
go  now.  It  is  the  only  thing  left  that  you  can  do  for  me  if  you  still  love 
me  (p.  593). 

The  modern  Antigone  is  far  more  loving  towards  Haemon  than  the 
noble  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  yet  she  is  also  able  to  give  him  up  for  her 
beliefs.  She  needs  and  wants  him  to  be  strong  like  her.  She  tells  Creon, 
“But  if  what  I  love  in  Haemon  is  to  be  worn  away  like  a  stone  step  by  the 
tread  of  this  thing  called  life  .  .  .  then,  no!  I  do  not  love  Haemon”  (p.  613). 
She  cannot  bear  to  think  of  his  becoming  like  the  rest  of  the  men  she  sees 
around  her,  willing  to  bend  and  compromise  his  values. 

Another  aspect  which  makes  the  modern  Antigone  seem  more  like  an 
average  person  is  the  self-doubt  she  experiences.  When  Creon  tells  her 
that  her  brothers  were  dissolute  and  cruel,  she  refuses  to  believe  him,  but, 
as  he  continues,  she  knows  that  he  is  telling  her  the  truth.  She  has  been 
so  sure  of  her  cause,  which  he  makes  seem  tawdry  and  silly.  She  begins 
to  wonder  if,  perhaps,  all  her  beliefs  are  nothing  but  high-sounding  words. 
Antigone  is  stunned  and  asks  Creon  why  he  told  her.  He  asks  if  it  would 
have  been  better  to  let  her  die  for  a  worthless  cause.  She  replies,  “It  might 
have  been.  I  had  my  faith”  (p.  612). 

She  listens  to  him  talk  of  happiness  and,  as  Creon  continues  with  his 
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platitudes  about  life,  her  convictions  return,  strong  and  firm  again.  An¬ 
tigone  becomes  more  sure  than  ever  that  she  should  refuse  the  kind  of 
creeping,  small  happiness  Creon  offers.  She  shouts  at  him  that  she  will 
not  be  moderate,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  bits  and  pieces.  She,  like  her 
ancient  counterpart,  wants  everything  of  life  and,  if  she  cannot  have  it, 
wants  to  die.  Although  she  realizes  that  most  humans  are  hesitant  and 
uncertain  creatures,  she  is,  in  the  end,  just  as  impatient  with  them  as  the 
heroine  of  Sophocles’  play. 

Antigone,  in  both  plays,  wants  to  die.  She  derives  satisfaction  from  the 
pursuit  of  her  ideals,  giving  all  of  herself,  her  life  for  them.  The  modern 
Antigone  knows  this  and  admits  it.  When  Creon  asks  her  who  she  thinks 
she  is  dying  for  since  she  knows  Polynices  never  cared  about  her,  Anti¬ 
gone  answers,  “For  nobody.  For  myself”  (p.  605).  Sophocles’  Antigone 
is  dying  for  an  honorable  cause;  and,  in  his  play,  other  reasons  within 
her  are  not  considered.  The  main  difference  between  the  two  characters 
is  that  the  feelings  and  motives  of  Anouilh’s  Antigone  are  explored  and 
described  whereas  the  first  Antigone  is  one-dimensional,  alone  with  her 
lofty  speeches,  remaining  high  above  unsure  and  fearful  humans.  Both 
evoke  the  sense  of  tragic  destiny,  one  by  presenting  a  clear,  unrelenting 
purpose,  the  other  by  being  more  aware  of  her  feelings  and  weaknesses, 
yet,  just  as  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  living  without  compromise  or  not  liv¬ 
ing  at  all. 

NOTES 

•Sophocles,  “Antigone,”  in  Sophocles:  Oedipus  the  King  and  Antigone,  ed.  and 
trans.  by  Peter  D.  Arnott  (Northbrook,  Ill.  AHM  Publishing  Corporation,  1960).  All 
subsequent  references  to  the  play  by  Sophocles  are  from  this  text  and  are  cited  paren¬ 
thetically  by  line  numbers. 

2Jean  Anouilh,  “Antigone,”  in  Tragedy:  Ten  Major  Plays,  ed.  by  Robert  O’Brien 
and  Bernard  P.  Dukore,  trans.  by  Lewis  Galantiere  (New  York:  Bantam  Books,  Inc., 
1969).  All  subsequent  references  to  the  modern  play  by  Anouilh  are  from  this  text  and 
are  cited  parenthetically  bv  page  numbers. 

-ANNETTE  CARSON 

Annette  Carson,  R.R.  1,  Box  225,  Westville,  Indiana,  is  an  English  major 
at  PNC  and  is  a  second  semester  sophomore. 


ON  THE  SIDE  OF  LAW  AND  ORDER 

In  Jean  Anouilh’s  play,  “Antigone,”  the  character  of  King  Creon  sym¬ 
bolizes  that  aspect  of  human  behavior  which  strives  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  society.  As  the  leader  of  his  people,  he  feels  compelled  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  epitome  of  law  and  order  to  his  subjects. 

Creon  has  issued  an  edict  decreeing  that  anyone  who  attempts  to  give 
his  nephew,  Polynices,  a  religious  burial  will  be  put  to  death.  Upon 
learning  that  his  niece,  Antigone,  has  violated  his  edict,  Creon  finds  him- 
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self  torn  between  his  desire  to  save  Antigone  and  his  sense  of  duty  which 
requires  that  she  die. 

As  Antigone  appears  before  him,  Creon  attempts  to  discern  why  she 
has  disobeyed  his  proclamation.  If  she  has  assumed  that  a  king’s  daugh¬ 
ter  was  above  the  law,  he  quickly  points  out  that  no  one  has  a  more  sacred 
obligation  to  obey  the  law  than  those  who  make  it.  As  the  daughter  of 
lawmakers,  she  must  observe  the  law.  Antigone  maintains,  however,  thatshe 
acts  out  of  what  she  feels  is  her  moral  obligation  to  her  brother. 

Upon  hearing  Antigone’s  explanation  for  her  act,  Creon  attempts  to 
persuade  her  that  any  effort  to  cover  Polynices  would  be  futile.  Guards 
have  been  posted  about  the  body,  and  even  if  she  were  successful  the  dirt 
would  again  be  removed.  Although  Antigone  is  aware  of  this,  she  main¬ 
tains  that  she  would  still  have  to  try  to  accomplish  what  she  feels  is  mor¬ 
ally  right. 

Determined  to  divert  her  thinking  for  her  own  sake,  Creon  appeals  to 
Antigone’s  intellect.  Surely,  she  does  not  believe  her  brother  is  con¬ 
demned  to  wander  eternally  if  his  corpse  is  left  uncovered?  Creon  points 
out  the  absurdity  of  the  burial  itself  and  emphasizes  that  Antigone  would 
be  the  first  to  be  offended  by  the  grotesque  ritual.  Nevertheless,  she  still 
feels  it  is  something  she  must  do. 

Trying  a  different  angle,  Creon  agrees  that  the  whole  affair  of  leaving 
Polynices  to  rot  is  childish  and  stupid.  However,  the  ordeal  is  necessary 
in  order  that  his  subjects  understand  who  is  in  power.  To  this,  Antigone 
replies  that  Creon  is  a  loathsome  man,  and  Creon  is  quick  to  agree  with 
her.  His  office  necessitates  it.  He  is  a  king  and  must  fulfill  the  role  prop¬ 
erly.  Being  a  king,  he  often  must  do  things  he  does  not  desire  to  do,  but 
he  must  consider  the  good  of  the  whole.  Some  may  suffer  and  die,  but  no 
matter  how  many  fall  by  the  wayside  the  civilization  itself  lives  on. 

Upon  sensing  her  disgust  and  contempt  of  him,  Creon  makes  his  final 
appeal  to  Antigone.  He  tells  her  of  her  traitorous  brothers’  vileness  and 
cruelty  in  order  to  show  her  that  her  cause  is  unworthy  of  her  efforts. 
Creon  destroys  Antigone’s  faith  in  her  brothers  that  she  may  not  die  a 
victim  of  their  obscene  existence. 

Creon  encourages  Antigone  to  get  whatever  happiness  she  can  from 
life.  He  views  happiness  as  the  enjoyment  which  comes  from  everyday 
living.  Antigone,  however,  rejects  her  uncle’s  version  of  happiness  and 
prefers  death  rather  than  a  humdrum  existence. 

Throughout  Creon’s  discourse,  his  arguments  are  based  on  logical, 
practical  viewpoints.  He  points  out  the  futility  of  Antigone’s  attempts 
to  cover  her  brother.  He  conveys  to  her  a  disregard  for  superstitious 
beliefs  about  her  brother’s  fate.  From  a  practical  outlook,  it  would  be  of 
little  value  to  anyone  for  her  to  sacrifice  her  own  life  for  someone  already 
dead. 

Creon  attempts  to  convince  Antigone  that  a  society  requires  law  and 
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order  if  it  is  to  remain  intact.  Rebellion  must  be  suppressed  and  often 
individuality  as  well.  Creon  strongly  relates  the  kind  of  happiness  which 
can  be  obtained  through  lawful  obedience. 

Logically,  civilization  could  not  exist  if  the  good  of  the  whole  were 
not  given  primary  consideration.  The  “whole,”  however,  consists  of  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  desire  to  maintain  their  individualitv  is  essential  to  the 
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survival  of  a  conscientious  society.  The  compulsion  to  conform  leads  to 
logical,  practical  solutions  to  all  problems  regardless  of  moral  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Although  Creon’s  arguments  are  strong  as  they  stand,  he  could 
not  have  chosen  a  weaker  area  of  reasoning  with  which  to  persuade  An¬ 
tigone.  If  living  would  mean  the  sacrifice  of  conscience  and  her  own  in¬ 
dividuality,  she  would  much  prefer  death. 

-MARY  HART 


THE  GRADUATE 

Four  years  ago,  when  I  was  just  beginning  my  high  school  career,  I 
went  with  my  parents  to  the  high  school  senior  Honors  Banquet.  Many 
awards,  trophies,  and  certificates  were  handed  out  to  those  who  had 
achieved  high  academic  levels  of  excellence.  At  the  end  of  the  presen¬ 
tations  came  the  “most  treasured”  award,  that  which  goes  to  the  valedic¬ 
torian.  She  had  gone  through  high  school  maintaining  a  3.89  grade-point 
average  and  was  now  having  her  efforts  rewarded.  As  she  was  handed 
her  certificate  and  trophy  signifying  that  she  was  the  valedictorian,  I 
imagined  myself  up  on  the  stage  receiving  that  same  award,  hut  with  a 
4.0  grade-point  average,  the  first  in  our  school’s  history. 

From  that  day  on,  I  worked  toward  that  goal.  Every  six  weeks  brought 
the  end  of  a  grading  period  and  grades.  I  realized  that  maintaining  a 
4.0  average  would  entail  a  lot  of  work,  but  I  was  determined  to  achieve 
my  goal,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  the  capabilities  to  do  it.  As  the  semesters 
passed,  few  students  kept  up  a  4.0  average,  a  fact  which  made  me  more 
determined  not  to  let  myself  relax  in  my  quest. 

Each  passing  year  brought  me  closer  to  my  dream.  The  anticipation 
of  being  valedictorian  grew  and  grew  until  I  was  nearly  obsessed  with 
the  idea.  I  began  counting  how  many  A’s  I  had  to  get  and  looking  back 
at  the  perfect  scholastic  record  behind  me.  Nobody  seemed  very  inter¬ 
ested  or  impressed  with  my  accomplishments,  but  that  didn’t  bother  me. 

Finally,  my  goal  was  achieved.  The  hard  work  and  determination  had 
resulted  in  an  excellence  never  before  attained  in  that  school.  I  had 
maintained  a  4.0  average  and  was  valedictorian  of  my  graduating  class. 
I  felt  as  if  I  would  explode  because  I  was  so  proud  of  myself  and  of  my 
accomplishment.  The  moment  that  I  had  dreamed  about  four  years  ago 
was  now  a  reality.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  receive  the  valedictorian  honors. 

The  ceremonies  proceeded  the  same  as  they  had  four  years  ago,  but 
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now  I  was  a  part  of  them.  My  heart  was  palpitating  so  rapidly  that  I  felt 
dizzy.  Finally  the  time  came  for  me  to  walk  across  the  stage  and  claim  my 
“treasured”  award.  The  trophy  and  certificate  were  handed  to  me,  and 
I  turned  and  went  back  to  my  seat. 

Being  on  stage  was  different  than  I  had  imagined.  Nobody  seemed  to 
care  that  I  was  the  valedictorian.  Nobody  seemed  to  care  that  I  had 
achieved  the  highest  possible  grade  average.  All  that  work  meant  noth¬ 
ing.  It  hardly  seemed  worth  the  effort  to  try  to  excel;  when  I  did,  every¬ 
body  accepted  it  as  being  what  I  should  have  done. 

I  realized  that  what  I  did  served  no  useful  purposes.  I  wouldn’t  become 
rich  from  it.  I  wouldn’t  get  any  scholarships  because  of  it.  Being  vale¬ 
dictorian  wouldn’t  mean  anything  once  I  got  to  college.  I  was  back  to  the 
same  situation  I  was  in  as  a  freshman  four  years  ago.  I  had  to  start  all 
over  again.  It  is  like  building  a  sand  castle  on  the  ocean  beach.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  better  your  castle  is,  they  all  get  washed  away  by  the  tide, 
leaving  everyone  where  he  started.  The  only  things  that  I  had  accom¬ 
plished  by  being  valedictorian  were  satisfying  my  own  ego  and  establish¬ 
ing  very  high  personal  standards  for  myself. 

I  realized  that  in  spite  of  getting  straight  A’s  I  was  terribly  ignorant 
when  it  came  to  anything  outside  of  school.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  started  to  be  interested  in  people.  I  learned  more  by  talking  to  people 
and  discussing  different  ideas,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  than  I  ever  could 
find  out  by  studying  texts.  I  began  to  appreciate  the  vastness  of  knowl¬ 
edge  all  around  me. 

School  is  not  as  all-encompassing  as  it  once  was.  I  have  slackened  my 
standards  slightly  so  that  I  can  get  a  better  perspective  of  the  world  around 
me.  I  have  emerged  from  my  former  world  of  textbooks  to  be  aware  and 
alive  to  the  situations  and  people  with  whom  I  come  in  contact. 

The  fact  that  I  was  valedictorian  didn’t  mean  I  was  intelligent,  but  I 
failed  to  accept  that  until  the  awards  banquet.  Then  I  realized  that  that 
award  marked  the  beginning  of  my  education.  With  that  in  mind,  I  have 
set  out  to  make  myself  aware  of  the  enormous  amount  of  knowledge  that 
surrounds  us  all,  a  task  that  will  continue  throughout  my  entire  life. 

-DOUGLAS  F EC  HER 

Douglas  Fecher,  R.R.  1,  Three  Oaks,  Michigan,  is  an  engineering  major 
at  PNC.  He  plans  to  transfer  to  the  main  campus  of  Purdue  University 
in  the  future. 

OPEN  CONTEST 
First  Prize  Winner 

YES,  DOTTIE,  THERE  IS  A  VIRGINIA  WOOLF 

I  had  read  with  interest  and  pleasure  You  Might  as  Well  Live ,  [ohn 
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Keats’s  1970  biography  of  Dorothy  Parker,  one  of  the  most  famous  liter¬ 
ary  figures  of  the  1920’s  and  early  1930’s  and  a  long  time  favorite  of  mine. 
She  was  the  writer  who  said:  “Men  seldom  make  passes/At  girls  who  wear 
glasses;”  the  critic  who  said  of  Katherine  Hepburn:  “She  runs  the  gamut 
of  emotions  from  A  to  B;”  the  quipster  who,  upon  hearing  that  President 
Coolidge  had  died,  questioned:  “How  could  they  tell?”  and  who  for  her 
own  epitaph  had  wryly  suggested:  “Excuse  my  dust.” 

Dorothy  Parker  had  a  needle  sharp,  scintillating  wit  and  ^brittle,  iron¬ 
ic  humor.  More  than  that,  she  was  a  poet,  a  short  story  writer,  a  screen 
writer,  and  a  news  correspondent.  Her  short  stories  were  tightly  and 
compactly  written,  characterized  by  the  enviable  literary  technique  of 
letting  each  word  speak  for  itself.  She  had  a  first  rate  talent  and  a  life 
that  was  pretty  much  of  a  mess. 

Keats  achieved  a  warmly  sympathetic  and  understanding  biography 
of  this  tragic/comic  literary  figure.  But  a  comment  at  the  very  end  of 
his  book  struck  a  very  sour  note  for  me  —  his  observation  about  “this  tiny, 
big-eyed  feminine  woman  with  the  mind  of  a  man.” 

What  does  Keats  mean  “with  the  mind  of  a  man?”  What  kind  of  a  mind 
is  unique  to  a  man?  Is  there  a  physiological  difference  between  the  mind 
of  a  man  and  the  mind  of  a  woman?  Comfortably  for  Keats,  Dorothy 
Parker  was  big-eyed  and  feminine,  and  luckily  for  Dorothy,  she  had  the 
mind  of  a  man.  (I  can  imagine  her  response  to  that  observation  —  it  would 
be  a  dilly.) 

Dorothy  Parker’s  story  “Big  Blonde”  won  the  O’Henry  prize  for  the 
best  short  story  of  the  year  in  1929,  the  same  year  Virginia  Woolf  pub¬ 
lished  A  Room  of  One’s  Own.  Dorothy  Parker  had  a  good  income  and 
also  a  room  of  her  own.  She  enjoyed  an  intellectual  liberation  and  per¬ 
sonal  recognition  achieved  by  few  women  of  her  day.  The  sisterhood  of 
liberated  women,  recognized  and  respected  as  individuals  and  as  creative 
artists,  has  a  much  larger  membership  today. 

Yes,  “we’ve  come  a  long  way,  Baby”  (I  should  stoop  so  low!),  but  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf’s  intellectual  and  spiritual  liberation  and  the  equality  sought 
by  today’s  feminists  are  still  a  long  way  off.  Virginia  Woolf  may  well  be 
standing  in  the  way. 

Just  this  year  the  nine  justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  a  six  to 
three  decision,  ruled  that  employers  may  legally  refuse  to  pay  disability 
benefits  to  pregnant  women,  stating  in  essence  that  men  and  women  are 
treated  equally  in  the  eyes  of  the  court,  because  if  a  man  is  pregnant  ( ! !  — 
exclamation  mine),  he  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  woman, 
(point  of  information  in  passing:  the  Latin  word  for  “justice”  is  a  femi¬ 
nine  noun,  and  justice  is  portrayed  as  a  woman  holding  scales,  and  the 
woman  is  wearing  a  blindfold.  Is  a  comment  in  order  about  men  with 
blinders,  if  not  prejudicial  blindfolds?) 

The  ruling  was  hailed  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  because  it 
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would  save  employers  and  industry  millions  of  dollars.  Economics  ob¬ 
viously  takes  precedence  over  any  principle  of  equality  or  discrimination. 

The  same  high  court  justices  also  ruled  recently  that  a  woman’s  civil 
rights  were  not  violated  if  she  were  fired  or  had  to  leave  a  position  be¬ 
cause  she  refused  to  have  sexual  relations  with  her  employer  to  keep  her 
job.  A  lawyer  friend  of  mine,  a  female,  incidentally,  thought  the  ruling 
was  probably  fair,  saying  that  “sex  is  a  nebulous  area  that  really  cannot 
be  legislated.” 

That  opinion  is  one  shared  and  expressed  by  many  women  as  well  as 
men  who  are  opposed  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Their  arguments 
are  specious,  to  say  the  least,  in  my  opinion.  The  ERA  does  not  propose 
to  legislate  sex  but  to  legislate  against  sexism  and  applies  equally  to  men 
and  women.  (A  second  point  of  information  in  passing:  the  word  “sex”, 
also  from  the  Latin,  is  a  masculine  noun.  I’d  have  bet  my  life  it  was  fem¬ 
inine.  That  certainly  is  the  connotation.) 

The  ERA  would  guarantee  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  something  now 
assured  by  many  but  not  by  all  of  the  states’  laws,  and  in  many  cases  ex¬ 
isting  in  theory  but  not  in  practice.  Women  in  the  educational  field  can 
attest  to  this  discouraging  fact:  a  recent  survey  shows  that  women  col¬ 
lege  professors  are  well  behind  their  male  colleagues  on  the  salary  scale. 
The  same  is  true  for  women  in  almost  every  occupation.  Lip  service  is 
given  to  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  by  the  greatest  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  ERA,  which  could  achieve  this  goal,  is  not  from  the  Phyllis 
Schlaflys  but  behind  the  scenes  from  industry  and  from  the  economic 
point  of  view.  Women  will  work  for  lower  pay  than  men,  and  employers 
want  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Economic  equality  may  eventually  be  achieved  for  women,  but  dis¬ 
crimination  against  women  and  sexist  hang-ups  take  many  forms.  A 
young  man  studying  to  be  an  orthodontist  is  seen  as  having  a  goal  which 
will  assure  him  prestige  and  a  good  income.  A  young  woman  studying 
to  be  an  orthodontist  is  seen  as  having  a  very  ambitious  goal  for  a  wom¬ 
an.  This  is  also  the  view  toward  women  doctors,  architects,  engineers, 
lawyers,  as  well  as  other  heretofore  sacrosanct  masculine  professions. 
(No  doubt,  ideally,  these  all  should  be  big-eyed  feminine  creatures  with 
the  minds  of  men.)  One  of  the  professors  in  the  law  school  my  woman 
lawyer  friend  attended  never  once  during  the  time  she  spent  in  his  class 
acknowledged  her  presence  in  his  classroom.  How  unthinkable  for  a 
simple-minded  woman  to  presume  to  practice  law.  Incidentally,  that 
was  the  professor’s  first  class  in  which  the  legal  aspects  of  rape  were  never 
touched  upon. 

My  friend’s  experience,  the  denial  of  acceptance  and  recognition  of 
ability,  has  been  shared  in  many  ways  by  many  women  who  have  gone 
back  to  school,  either  with  a  career  goal  in  mind  or  purely  for  pleasure. 
Her  peers,  female  as  well  as  male,  make  comments  about  how  can  she 
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stand  being  so  “smart”  with  all  her  book  learning,  or  ask,  when  she  says 
she  is  aiming  for  a  degree,  as  a  male  relative  of  mine  asked  me:  “What 
are  you  trying  to  prove?” 

Well,  if  the  law  professor  and  my  male  relative  take  note  of  today’s 
advertisements  and  television  commercials  and  their  portrayals  of  wom¬ 
en,  their  views  of  a  simple-minded  woman  and  women  who  should  “know 
their  place,”  are  easily  supported.  Consider  the  sex  objects,  the  decora¬ 
tive  women,  the  housewives,  always  dumb  but  somehow  always  beauti¬ 
fully  dressed  and  coiffed  as  they  scrub  their  bathroom  bowls,  wax  a  mud¬ 
dy  floor  or  wash  a  greasy  (always)  pile  of  laundry,  and  who  always  need 
help.  Could  anyone  be  more  simple-minded  than  the  woman  who  stands 
there  and  talks  to  the  Tidy-Bol  man  floating  around  in  a  boat  in  her  bath¬ 
room  commode?  /  have  a  candidate  for  someone  more  simple-minded! 
I’m  grateful  at  least  that  it’s  a  man  in  that  toilet.  But  then  it  probably 
wouldn’t  fit  the  image  —  a  woman  couldn’t  sail  a  boat. 

The  same  dumb  female  is  portrayed  in  magazine  advertisements.  That 
was  the  first  of  four  categories  listed  in  a  recent  survey  of  magazine  ads 
in  Playboy,  Time,  Newsweek,  and  MS:  the  sex  object  or  whimpering  vic¬ 
tim  who  is  merely  decorative  or  who  must  rely  on  others  to  think  for  her. 
The  second  category  listed  the  women  who  function  only  in  traditional 
roles  such  as  housewives,  mothers,  secretaries,  clerks,  teachers  and  nurs¬ 
es,  and  who  are  unfeminine  if  they  go  beyond  these  limits.  The  third 
category  was  women  who  work  professionally  but  for  whom  housework 
and  mothering  come  first.  An  example  of  this  is  the  woman  identified 
as  a  PhD  in  chemistry  who  discusses  what  she  gives  her  children  for 
breakfast.  Very  few  women  were  portrayed  in  the  fourth  category  —  wom¬ 
en  who  are  fully  equal,  professionals  with  no  mention  of  their  private 
lives,  of  recipes,  or  housecleaning  hints. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  ads  showed  women  as  decorations  or  as 
sex  objects  or  wives  and  mothers  involved  in  “women’s  work”  or  pre¬ 
occupied  with  a  “romantic  interest.”  Only  12  percent  of  Playboy’s  ads 
showed  women  in  nontraditional  roles  (surprise!).  MS  far  surpassed  the 
other  three  magazines  in  presenting  women  as  equals  of  men,  40  percent 
of  their  ads.  Incredibly,  even  in  MS  56  percent  showed  women  at  the 
two  lowest  points  of  the  consciousness  scale,  the  sex  object  stereotype  or 
the  mother/wife/housekeeper.  Even  in  MS  Virginia  Woolf  takes  second 
place  to  economics:  the  ads  pay  for  the  liberated  woman. 

Let  me  quote  another  survey,  this  one  on  television  commercials. 
Among  the  most  greatly  disliked,  besides  Tidy-Bol,  were  the  Wisk  and 
Geritol  commercials.  Perhaps  if  the  loving  wife  spent  a  little  less  time 
swallowing  Geritol  she  might  do  a  better  job  on  the  dirty  ring-around- 
the-collar  (maybe  she  should  try  the  Geritol  on  the  shirt).  I’m  waiting, 
in  vain,  I’m  sure,  for  the  commercial  where  the  man  fatuously  admits 
to  loving  his  wife  and  therefore  taking  good  care  of  himself.  (For  him  I 
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might  prescribe  instead  of  Geritol,  Nature’s  Remedy,  for  a  good  purg¬ 
ing!)  Seriously,  why  should  the  man  not  be  impressed  with  taking  good 
care  of  himself?  His  doting  little  wife  will  no  doubt  be  one  of  the  high 
percentage  of  widows  having  to  look  after  herself  for  some  seven-plus 
years  after  he  is  dead  and  gone. 

And  I  can’t  decide  whether  the  married  male  will  live  longer  with  a 
wife  who  is  a  Total  Woman  — the  super  housewife,  the  super  mom  and 
the  super  sex  object  who  must  seduce  him  at  the  door  every  night,  or 
whether  this  super  sexy  Total  Woman  will  wear  him  out  at  an  early  age! 
Perhaps  Marabel  Morgan  can  do  a  study  for  us  and  manipulate  a  sur¬ 
vey  the  way  her  Total  Woman  manipulates  her  relationship  with  her 
husband. 

Alas,  the  Total  Woman  is  quite  popular  today  (there  is  now  a  sequel 
—  but  where  do  you  go  from  Total?),  and,  alas,  I  am  forced  to  reveal  that 
the  Wisk  and  Geritol  commercials  are  also  among  the  favorites  of  tele¬ 
vision  viewers.  Come  back,  Virginia  Woolf,  and  tell  us  this  is  not  what 
you  had  in  mind. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  a  feminist  movement,  that  many  women 
want  to  shed  the  sex  object  image,  want  to  achieve  recognition  for  them¬ 
selves  as  individuals  with  needs  and  potential  to  be  realized  and  fulfilled, 
want  to  achieve  equality  in  any  field  of  endeavor  they  choose?  There  is 
an  active  anti-feminist  movement  whose  waving  banners  purport  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  preserve  the  sanctity  of  home  and  motherhood,  behind  which 
I  see  ignorance  and  economics.  There  may  one  day  be  an  active  mascu- 
linist  movement,  which  I  might  see  as  one  where  men  will  possibly  need 
to  balance  a  tipped  sexist  scale,  but,  sadly,  perhaps  not  a  movement  to 
make  life  more  fulfilling  for  men,  or  as  any  kind  of  struggle  for  indi¬ 
vidualism,  intellectual  liberation  or  for  economic  equality. 

One  of  my  personal  feminist  hang-ups  has  to  do  with  linguistics,  with 
our  vocabulary,  if  you  will.  There  are  negative  words  describing  females 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  have  no  male  counterparts.  That  the  language 
itself  should  be  discriminatory!  For  example,  a  “dirty,  slovenly  woman” 
is  a  “slut.”  What  do  you  call  a  dirty,  slovenly  man?  The  dictionary  care¬ 
fully  defines  “dowdy”  as  “not  neat,  tidy  or  stylish,  as  a  dowdy  woman.” 
When  is  a  man  dowdy?  A  “scolding,  vicious  old  woman”  is  a  “harridan.” 
What  is  the  word  for  a  scolding,  vicious  old  man?  A  “warlock”  is  a  male 
witch.  Is  he  also  an  “ugly,  malignant”  man?  A  “shrew”  or  a  “termagant” 
is,  of  course,  a  “woman  of  a  violent  temper  and  speech.”  What  word  with 
a  similar  connotation  describes  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  speech? 

Finally,  a  “bitch”  is,  of  course,  a  female.  Is  there  a  male  counterpart 
word?  If  not,  why  not?  Who  or  what  is  the  father  of  a  son  of  a  bitch?  What 
is  the  male  counterpart  of  a  whore?  Let’s  say  it’s  a  stud.  If  so,  the  dic¬ 
tionary  defines  a  stud  as  “an  animal  kept  for  breeding”  and  also  as  a 
“carefree  and  independent  young  man!”  A  stud  as  well  as  a  whore  may 
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be  promiscuous,  but  the  word  “promiscuous”  is  used  most  often,  is  it  not, 
in  connection  with  a  female,  as  is  the  word  chaste.”  How  often  have  you 
heard  a  man  described  as  being  chaste? 

Linguistically  we  do  indeed  have  a  very  interesting  study  of  the  images 
of  women,  do  we  not?  And,  many  of  the  feminists  who  are  well  known  in 
today’s  woman’s  movement  have  also  acquired  some  interesting  negative 
images:  strident,  radical,  masculine,  Lesbian,  activist,  brassy,  to  list  a 
few  of  the  adjectives  used  in  describing  them.  The  liberated  woman  is 
viewed  with  suspicion,  negativism  and  hostility.  She  may  be  struggling 
for  high  ideals,  for  self-fulfillment,  for  consciousness-raising  and  for 
equality,  for  intellectual  freedom  and  an  “unimpeded  mind,”  and  she 
may  indeed  have  “come  a  long  way.”  But  she  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

A  writer  with  the  sensibilities  and  sensitivities  of  a  Dorothy  Parker 
would  know  her  frustrations.  The  gentler,  more  ladylike  (forgive  me) 
Virginia  Woolf  would  still  opt  for  the  striving  and  achieving.  Somehow 
the  equality  and  liberation  for  free  and  unhindered  creative  activity  for 
women  is  threatening  in  today’s  cultural  and  social  structure.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  a  way  Virginia  Woolf  obstructs  her  own  progress. 

-GRETA  LaFOUNTAIN 

Mrs.  Greta  Ohman  LaFountain  is  a  graduate  student  at  PNC;  she  com¬ 
pleted  the  majority  of  her  undergraduate  work  here  too  and  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  major.  She  lives  with  her  husband  and  family  at  200  Tomahawk 
Trail,  Pottawattomie  Park,  Michigan  City. 

Second  Prize  Winner  ( Tie ) 

FLAUBERT,  REALISM,  AND  MADAME  BOVARY 

In  contrast  to  his  earlier  flamboyant  style  of  writing,  Madame  Bovary 
was  an  exercise  in  realism  for  Flaubert.  He  wanted  to  eliminate  any 
vagueness  from  his  novel.  “He  wanted  to  see  accurately,  and  to  commu¬ 
nicate  exactly  what  he  saw,  to  develop  ‘the  faculty  of  working  from  an 
imaginary  model  that  passes  before  one’s  eyes.’”1  Duranty,  the  editor  of 
a  then-popular  magazine,  Realisme ,  wrote,  “ Madame  Bovary  .  .  .  repre¬ 
sents  the  obstinancy  of  description.  Details  are  counted  one  by  one,  all 
are  given  equal  value;  every  street,  every  house,  every  room,  every  brook, 
every  blade  of  grass  is  described  in  full;  each  character,  as  he  enters  the 
scene,  makes  preliminary  remarks  on  extraneous  and  uninteresting  sub¬ 
jects,  which  serve  merely  to  make  known  his  degree  of  intelligence.”2 

Flaubert  could  have  used  any  one  of  a  number  of  possibilities  for  the 
story  of  the  Bovarys.  The  model  most  cited  is  the  story  of  the  Delamares. 
“Delamare  .  .  .  had  been  an  impecunious  and  mediocre  medical  student 
at  the  Rouen  hospital  under  Dr.  Flaubert.  He  had  never  passed  all  his 
examinations,  and  like  many  another  young  Frenchman  . .  .  had  contented 
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himself  with  becoming  not  a  full-fledged  doctor,  but  an  officer  de  sante 
—  an  inferior  category  of  licensed  medical  man  then  in  existence.  He 
had  become  the  local  health  officer  in  a  country  town  near  Rouen,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  a  widow  older  than  himself,  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  charming  young  girl  of  17  or  18,  the  daughter  of  a  near-by  farmer, 
She  was  pretty,  had  been  educated  in  a  Rouen  convent,  where  she  had 
read  romantic  novels,  and  was  delighted  to  escape  from  her  father’s  farm 
until  she  discovered  that  marriage  with  an  adoring  nonentity  and  life 
in  a  small  country  town  were  even  more  oppressive.  She  quickly  came  to 
despise  her  husband,  longed  for  a  more  vivid  life,  began  to  spend  too 
much  money  on  clothes,  her  neighbors,  took  lovers,  sank  even  more 
deeply  into  debt,  boredom  and  nymphomania,  and  finally  poisoned  her¬ 
self.  During  the  nine  years  of  their  marriage,  Delamare  had  been  per¬ 
fectly  blind  to  his  wife’s  extravagances  and  infidelities;  he  could  not  en¬ 
dure  life  without  her  and  the  revelations  of  her  behavior,  and  he  too 
killed  himself.  Their  child,  a  little  girl,  had  been  taken  in  by  old  Ma¬ 
dame  Delamare  who  had  always  hated  her  unbalanced  daughter-in-law. 
They  lived  in  poverty  in  a  village  near  Croisset.  . .  .”3 

Bouilhet,  a  friend  of  Flaubert’s,  told  the  story  in  detail.  “He  reminded 
him  of  the  black  and  yellow  striped  curtains  in  young  Madame  Dela- 
mare’s  parlour,  which  had  first  caused  her  to  be  thought  pretentious  and 
extravagant  by  her  mother-in-law  and  her  neighbors  and  had  been  gos¬ 
siped  about  all  over  the  region;  of  the  way  she  had  instructed  her  peas¬ 
ant  servant  to  address  her  in  the  third  person;  of  her  pettiness,  her  chic, 
her  haughtiness  and  nervousness,  .  .  .  He  recalled  Delamare’s  heavy  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manners,  his  good-natured  mediocrity,  his  satisfaction  with 
his  situation  in  life,  the  confidence,  almost  affection,  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  his  country  clients.”4 

The  story  of  the  Delamares  is  not  the  only  possible  source  of  the  novel. 
Flaubert  became  interested  in  Louise  Pradier,  .  .  .“the  wife  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor.  .  .he  met.  .  .when  he  was  a  student  in  Paris.  She  was  a  very  unfaith 
ful  wife,  and  her  husband  finally  divorced  her  in  January  1845. ”5 

The  story  of  Louise  Pradier  was  discovered  in  the  Municipal  Library 
at  Rouen  by  the  librarian.  He  was  investigating  a  manuscript  which  was 
probably  written  by  her  maid.  The  manuscript  was  “.  .  .  kept  amongst 
the  ‘Bouvard  et  Pecuchet’  notes.  It  is  entitled  ‘Les  Memoires  de  Madame 
Ludovica’  — Louise  Pradier  was  always  known  as  Ludovica  amongst  her 
intimates  — ...  It  is  a  merciless  indictment  of  the  life  and  loves  of  Ludo¬ 
vica,  her  promiscuity,  her  extravagance  and  her  debts  which  were  ruin¬ 
ing  her  husband.  Flaubert  certainly  used  the  document  and  underlined 
the  passages  which  were  useful  to  him.  There  was  a  description  of  a  dream 
in  Italy,  which  recalls  those  of  Emma  Bovary.  Ludovica,  like  Emma, 
tried  to  borrow  money  from  her  lovers,  and  Flaubert  has  underlined  the 
sentence:  ‘Not  one  of  these  men  even  put  politeness  in  his  refusal.’  The 
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writer  of  the  ‘Memoires’  expressed  anxiety  lest  she  should  attempt  to 
commit  suicide  on  account  of  her  financial  straits.  It  is  largely  her  money 
difficulties  and  her  plans  for  solving  them  which  Flaubert  has  used  in 
his  Madame  Bovary."* 

There  was  also  a  law  case  in  Rouen  in  1845  which  could  have  been  a 
model  for  Flaubert’s  novel.  The  woman  involved  was  Esther  de  Bovery. 
“A  man  called  Loursel  was  alleged,  at  the  trial,  to  have  murdered  his 
wife  and  the  servant-girl,  in  order  to  marry  a  young  woman  called  Esther 
de  Bovery  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love,  and  who  had  also  fallen  in 
love  with  him.  Her  passionate  letters  to  him  written  after  his  arrest,  show¬ 
ing  a  character  very  like  that  of  Emma  Bovary,  were  read  in  court.  They 
were  greatly  censured  by  the  judge,  but  Loursel’s  lawyer  was  Senard, 
who  was  to  defend  Flaubert  12  years  later  at  his  own  trial.  .  .  .  The  death 
of  the  servant-girl,  as  described  at  the  trial,  is  very  like  that  of  Emma. 
She  was  looked  after  by  an  inexperienced  and  incompetent  ‘officier  de 
sante’  who  called  in  the  qualified  doctor  too  late  to  save  her.”7 

Louise  Colet,  an  author  and  sometimes  lover  of  Flaubert’s,  was  also  a 
model  for  Emma  Bovary.  Louise,  like  Emma,  was  usually  in  need  of 
financial  aid.  “Her  financial  position  was  all  the  more  uncomfortable 
at  this  moment,  because  she  had  always  spent  extravagantly  and  never 
put  aside  any  money  at  all.”8  She  was  always  complaining  of  poverty. 
Flaubert  offered  her  five  hundred  francs,  which  was  half  of  his  savings. 
She  declined,  but  he  told  her  that  she  could  borrow  the  money  whenever 
she  needed  it.  Still  she  kept  complaining,  so  Flaubert  “.  .  .  finally  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Louise  to  accept  a  loan  of  five  hundred  francs,  two  hundred  of 
which  she  was  later  able  to  return.”9 

Louise  had  counted  too  heavily  on  her  poem  “L’Acropole  d’Athenes” 
to  win  the  prize  when  she  sent  it  to  the  Academy.  She  spent  extravagantly, 
and  when  her  poem  did  not  win  the  prize,  she  again  had  to  borrow  five 
hundred  francs  from  Flaubert.10 

Louise  had  an  affair  with  Flaubert’s  friend  Bouilhet.  It  was  “.  .  .  an  af¬ 
fair  that  dazzled  the  incredulous  young  man. .  . .  Bouilhet  found  the  hum¬ 
drum  arrangement  completely  agreeable  and  was  glad  to  resume  it  when 
the  unaccountable  advances  and  retreats,  surrenders  and  resistances,  of 
the  lady  in  Paris  finally  became  too  bewildering.  .  .  .  The  affair  came  to 
a  natural  end.”11  Louise  Colet,  like  Emma  Bovary,  had  several  affairs. 

Louise,  too,  was  always  discontented.  In  a  letter  to  Louise  Flaubert 
wrote,  “But  nothing  anyone  says  does  you  any  good.  You  take  life  against 
the  grain.  You  are  perpetually  confusing  life  and  art,  your  emotions 
and  your  imagination,  each  of  which  does  harm  to  the  other.  You  may 
be  sure  that  the  others  think  as  I  do,  and  don’t  dare  to  tell  you  so.”12 

The  affair  between  Louise  and  Flaubert  was  erratic.  Her  financial 
troubles  worried  her  and  she  never  had  peace  of  mind.  Bouilhet  said  of 
Louise  that  she  was  “just  naturally  lacking  in  naturalness.”13  When  Flau- 
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bert  wrote  to  Louise  he  tried  to  incite  her  reactions.  “Soon  he  would  be 
painting,  with  a  wealth  of  tiny  detail,  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  pretty 
woman  who  was  a  discontented  wife  and  an  insistent  mistress.”14  One 
might  say  that  Louise  was  . .  young  Madame  Delamare  in  the  flesh.  .  .  .”15 
Louise  and  Madame  Delamare  were  so  much  alike  in  the  matters  of  fi¬ 
nances  and  adultery. 

Louise  demanded  much  of  her  lovers  as  did  Emma.  “In  the  past  she 
had  often  asked  him  in  vain  to  send  her  something  which  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  daily  life.  .  .  .  And  in  the  meantime  he  sent  her  other 

things:  a  paperweight  which  he  had  used  and  a  little  bottle  of  sandalwood 
oil....”16 

Flaubert  used  Louise  to  help  him  document  Madame  Bovary ’s  dreams 
as  a  young  girl  as  well  as  when  she  was  an  adult.  Louise,  “.  .  .  who  during 
her  childhood  had  been  constantly  filled  with  discontentments,  had  al¬ 
ways  been  enchanted  by  poetry  and  romance,  had  hidden  in  the  woods 
at  sunset  to  read  Lamartine  replied  quite  unsuspectingly  that  she  would 
be  glad  to  give  him  any  information  she  could.”17 

Baudelaire,  a  critic,  had  the  best  insight  as  to  who  the  model  was  for 
Emma  Bovary.  “Flaubert  himself  is  the  heroine,  how  much  there  was  of 
the  masculine  in  her,  .  .  .  He  had  been  able  to  understand  her  predica¬ 
ment  because  of  what  was  feminine  in  himself  or  perhaps  of  what  he  pos¬ 
sessed  in  his  character  of  homosexuality.”18  When  Flaubert  was  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  the  identity  of  Emma  he  would  answer  “Madame  Bovary, 
C’est  moi!”  Flaubert  had  longed  to  be  a  woman.  He  once  wrote  to  Louise, 
“Whatever  anyone  may  tell  you,  at  the  bottom  my  nature  is  that  of  the 
mountebank.  .  .  .”  In  his  later  years,  Flaubert  referred  to  himself  as  hav¬ 
ing  “les  deux  sexes.” 

Madame  Delamare,  Louise  Pradier,  Esther  de  Bovery,  Louise  Colet, 
or  Flaubert  himself  could  have  been  the  model  for  Emma  Bovary.  “All 
of  these  references  to  possible  sources  of  Flaubert’s  novel  are  only  in- 
tneded  to  show  that  there  are  many  possibilities  for  the  plot  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  Madame  Bovary ,  that  none  is  more  likely  than  the  other.  .  .  .”19 

Flaubert  wanted  to  give  the  reader  a  precise  view  of  the  period  in  which 
his  novel  took  place.  His  descriptions  of  every  scene,  thought,  or  action 
were  meticulously  planned. 

Bouilhet,  Flaubert’s  friend,  suggested  that  the  novel  would  be  more 
realistic  if  Flaubert  would  draw  a  very  detailed  plan  of  the  village.  Flau¬ 
bert  “.  .  .  visited  the  village  which  he  had  decided  would  be  his  model. 
He  took  notes  on  it  and  on  the  landscape.”20 

During  the  period  when  Flaubert  was  writing  about  Rouen,  he  took 
many  walks  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  city.  “.  .  .  the  scenes  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Bovary’s  second  affair  had  in  life  been  enacted  in  the  Hotel  du 
Grand  Cerf  at  Mantes,  but  Rouen  was  the  setting  in  the  novel.  ‘I  am  sing¬ 
ing  the  cafes,  the  taverns,  the  wineshops  at  the  foot  of  the  Rue  des  Char- 
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rettes.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  my  Rouen  scenes,  and  have  been  making  tours 
of  inspection  of  the  brothels,  the  green  bushes  before  the  cafes,  the  smell 
of  absinth,  cigars,  and  oysters.’  Rouen  became  almost  one  of  the  charac¬ 
ters.  To  give  to  these  chapters  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  Rouen,  he  found 
a  place  in  his  text  for  an  object  which  existed  nowhere  else  —  the  chemino, 
a  kind  of  Rouennais  breakfast  roll  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  for  which  he 
endowed  Madame  Homais  with  a  particular  fondness.”21 

Sainte-Beuve  wrote  an  article  for  the  Moniteur  Universel in  which  he 
states,  “Many  scenes  such  as  the  wedding,  the  visit  and  ball  at  the  chateau, 
and  the  agricultural  shows,  .  .  .  pictures  which,  if  they  were  painted  with 
paint  as  they  are  written,  would  be  worth  hanging  in  a  gallery  beside 
the  best  genre  paintings.”22 

The  scenes  of  the  wedding,  ball,  and  poisoning  probably  came  from 
Les  Memoires  de  Marie  Cappelle  by  Veuve  LaFarge.  Marie  “.  .  .  was 
accused  and  convicted  of  murdering  her  husband  through  arsenic  poi¬ 
soning.  Flaubert  is  very  likely  to  have  read  this  book,  since  he  mentions 
it  twice  in  his  letters  to  Louise  Colet.  The  description  of  a  ball  at  the 
Palais  Royal  .  .  .  might  have  inspired  the  ball  which  Emma  Bovary  at¬ 
tends  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Vaubyessard.  There  is,  too,  a  country  wed¬ 
ding  very  similar  to  Emma’s.  And  the  lengthy  account  of  her  husband’s 
death  from  poisoning,  which  could  have  served  for  the  death  of  Emma. 
Also  Marie  Cappella  writing  to  a  friend  about  the  child  which  she  was 
carrying,  recalls  Charles  Bovary’s  dream  for  his  little  daughter  Berthe. .  .”23 

The  passages  in  the  novel  about  the  agricultural  show  could  have  been 
modeled  after  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  that  Flaubert,  his  mother, 
and  his  sister  Caroline  attended.  Another  source  for  the  agricultural 
show  was  an  actual  show  Flaubert  attended  in  a  near-by  town:  “the  scene 
in  which  he  was  to  describe  it  would  not  be  written  until  the  winter,  but 
the  show  was  given  in  summer,  and  notes  be  made  now.”24 

The  Minister  of  War  visited  Rouen  and  gave  a  welcome  speech.  Flau¬ 
bert  has  written  of  the  speech,  “I  discovered  in  this  morning’s  ‘Journal 
de  Rouen’  a  phrase  in  the  Mayor’s  speech  of  welcome  which  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  day  before,  textually  in  my  Bovary  (in  a  speech  by  a  prefect  at  an 
agricultural  show).  Not  only  were  the  ideas  and  the  words  the  same, 
but  even  the  rhythms  of  the  style.  It’s  things  like  this  that  give  me  pleas¬ 
ure.”25 

Flaubert  created  Homais  as  an  example  of  the  bourgeois.  Homais  had 
little  learning  and  “.  .  .a  head  full  of  idees  recues,  and  Flaubert  painted 
him  as  ‘at  once  comic  and  disgusting,  essentially  and  personally  fetid.’”26 
Flaubert  wrote  his  friend  Bouilhet  to  ask  for  “fine  sounding  Greek  words” 
for  Homais  to  use.  “When  it  came  to  the  scene  of  the  operation  on  the 
club  foot,  Flaubert  read  all  available  books  on  the  subject,  consulted  with 
Achille,  and  went  to  Paris  to  do  the  same  with  Bouilhet.  Louis  sent  him 
a  long  letter  full  of  details  concerning  eye  maladies  and  preposterous 
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means  of  curing  them  which  might  be  proposed  by  Homais.”27 

Emma’s  financial  difficulties  played  an  important  part  in  the  plot  of 
the  story.  Four  years  after  he  began  the  book,  Flaubert  was  still  trying 
to  figure  out  the  exact  amount  of  Emma’s  debts.  “He  ran  into  difficulties 
in  calculating  his  heroine’s  debts,  and  had  to  proceed  slowly,  consulting 
frequently  with  Rouen  notaries.”28 

One  of  the  most  controversial  passages  of  Madame  Bovary  is  the  scene 
of  the  curtained  cab  ride.  When  the  Revue  published  its  December  in¬ 
stallment,  the  cab  passage  was  left  out.  Flaubert  got  the  idea  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  cab  ride  from  his  visits  to  Paris.  Flaubert  was  trying  to  end  his  re¬ 
lationship  with  Louise.  In  order  to  keep  her  from  finding  him,  he  rode 
through  Paris  in  a  curtained  cab. 

The  religious  men  of  the  time  strongly  objected  to  two  passages  in  the 
book.  One  of  the  passages  attacked  was  the  one  that  described  Madame 
Bovary  being  given  extreme  unction.  “.  .  .  the  description  of  which  was 
considered  sacrilegious;  as  it  happened,  Flaubert  had  merely  translated 
the  ceremony  from  the  Latin  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual,  even  omitting 
some  of  the  strongest  passages.  .  .”.29 

The  other  passage  objected  to  was  the  description  of  the  cure.  The 
model  for  the  cure  was  a  priest  he  had  known  years  before  in  Trouville. 
Flaubert  said,  “I  want  to  express  the  following  situation:  my  little  Bovary, 
in  a  sudden  access  of  religion,  goes  to  church;  she  finds  the  cure  at  the 
door,  and  in  a  dialogue,.  .  .he  shows  himself  to  be  so  stupid,  flat,  inept, 
that  she  goes  away  disgusted  and  quite  cured  of  her  piety.  My  cure  is  a 
very  fine  fellow,  even  an  excellent  one,  but  he  thinks  only  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  side,.  .  .and  has  no  conception  of  spiritual  crises,  vague  mystical  as¬ 
pirations;  he  is  perfectly  chaste,  and  fulfills  all  his  duties  to  the  letter.”30 

When  Flaubert  was  not  actually  writing,  he  was  studying  and  observ¬ 
ing.  He  read  books  on  popular  beliefs  and  on  medicine.  He  studied  the 
exact  effects  of  arsenic  poisoning.  Flaubert  wrote,  “When  I  was  describ¬ 
ing  the  poisoning  of  Emma  Bovary  ...  I  had  such  a  taste  of  arsenic  in  my 
mouth  and  was  poisoned  so  effectively  myself,  that  I  had  two  attacks  of 
indigestion,  one  after  the  other  — two  very  real  attacks,  for  I  vomited  my 
entire  dinner.”31 

In  order  to  make  the  doctor  appear  more  real,  Flaubert  patterned  him 
after  his  father,  Dr.  Flaubert.  Dr.  Lariviere,  “the  famous  doctor  who  was 
called  to  Emma’s  bedside  too  late,  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  his  father, 
who  in  real  life  had  been  the  head  of  the  hospital  in  which  Eugene  Dela- 
mare  had  studied.”32 

The  description  of  the  wake  around  Madame  Bovary’s  bier  was  drawn 
from  his  memories  of  his  watches  beside  the  body  of  his  sister  and  Al¬ 
fred.  .  .  .”33  He  also  attended  the  funeral  of  the  wife  of  one  of  his  father’s 
old  friends.  “The  poor  old  man  will  be  pitiable.  Perhaps  I  shall  find 
something  there  for  Madame  Bovary.  Such  exploitation  as  this  would 
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seem  odious  if  I  were  to  talk  about  it  and  yet  is  there  anything  wrong  in 
it?  I  hope  to  make  others  weep  with  this  man’s  tears,  which  I  shall  trans¬ 
mute  by  chemistry  of  style.”34 

Ironically,  the  main  objection  to  Flaubert’s  novel  was  the  ultra-realism 
he  worked  so  hard  to  achieve.  To  answer  the  charges  of  the  critics  and 
people  that  his  novel  was  too  realistic,  Flaubert  replied,  “They  think  I 
am  too  true  to  life.  I  think  that  into  my  picture  of  bourgeois  life  and  my 
exposition  of  the  character  of  a  woman  who  is  naturally  corrupt,  I  have 
put  as  much  literature  and  as  much  decorum  as  the  subject  allows.  I  have 
no  desire  to  repeat  this  work.  Vulgar  society  disgusts  me,  and  it  was  be¬ 
cause  it  disgusts  me  that  I  chose  to  depict  the  society  in  Bovary ,  which 
was  so  ultravulgar,  so  ultra-repugnant.”35 

The  novel  Madame  Bovary  was  a  practice  to  rid  Flaubert  of  his  roman¬ 
tic  characteristics.  But  it  is  the  balance  between  this  romanticism  and 
realism  that  makes  Madame  Bovary  a  great  novel. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Helen  Ingram  Keehn,  1011  Jackson  Street,  Laporte,  also  a 
graduate  student  at  PNC,  tied  for  second  place  in  this  year’s  contest. 

Second  Prize  Winner  (Tie) 

“ HERE’S  MUD  IN  YOUR  EYE” 

A  TOAST  TO  “ BIG  BLONDE” FROM  DOROTHY  PARKER 

Ernest  Hemingway  said  that  a  writer  can  write  only  what  he  knows. 
In  creating  Hazel  Morse,  “Big  Blonde,”  Dorothy  Parker  created  a  fic¬ 
tional  character  which  was  herself  to  the  life. 

The  story  gained  for  its  author  the  O’Henry  award  for  the  best  short 
story  of  the  year  in  1929,  a  time  when,  on  the  surface,  Dorothy  Parker’s 
life  seemed  to  be  a  “glorious  cycle  of  song.”  She  was  bright,  rich,  famous 
and  powerful.  She  had  a  mansion  in  Beverly  Hills,  an  estate  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  a  series  of  lavish  apartments  in  New  York.  She  had  had  two 
husbands  and  at  least  four  lovers. 

She  published  three  volumes  of  poetry  which  were  best  sellers,  and 
her  collection  of  short  stories  received  wide  critical  acclaim.  She  said 
and  wrote  many  funny  lines  and  had  a  following  of  fans  hanging  about 
her,  eager  to  quote  her  latest  bon  mot  (many  of  which  were  outragiously 
funny  and  unprintable).  Her  literary  criticisms  in  the  column  “Con¬ 
stant  Reader”  in  the  New  Yorker  magazine  were  sparkling,  deadly,  sar¬ 
donic,  wry,  clever,  and  further  fostered  the  bright  Dorothy  Parker  legend. 

She  had  a  great  deal  of  fun.  She  was  the  darling  of  and  the  center  of 
the  cultural  and  intellectual  community  of  the  day  — in  New  York  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  group  of  literary  sophisticates,  including  some  very 
bright  talents  who  gathered  daily  at  the  famous  Hotel  Algonquin  in  New 
York.  She  was  a  war  correspondent  in  the  World  War  I  period  and  a  part 
of  the  expatriate  group  of  writers  in  Europe  which  included  Hemingway 
and  Scott  Fitzgerald.  She  was  a  screen  writer  in  Hollywood,  receiving 
more  notoriety  than  recognition  as  a  writer  because  of  her  idealistic  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  Leftist  movement  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Hollywood 
and  among  writers. 

She  was  an  artist  with  a  first-rate  intelligence  and  enjoyed  a  freedom 
known  to  very  few  women  of  her  time.  She  is  credited  with  having  had 
a  major  influence  on  many  later  writers  with  her  concise  technical  skill 
in  letting  each  word  speak  for  itself.  It  is  upon  her  short  stories  that  her  • 
literary  reputation  today  is  based. 

Dorothy  Parker  was  described  as  small  and  soft  and  elegant,  with  great 
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dark  eyes,  provocatively  small  French  ankles  and  an  Italian  bosom.  She 
was  gently  bred  and  appeared  demure  and  helpless.  She  was  great  fun 
to  be  with,  was  immensely  comic  and  had  a  great  capacity  for  fun  — “Night 
and  daytime/ Always  playtime/Ain’t  we  got  fun”  (“Big  Blonde”)  could 
well  have  been  her  philosophy  of  life.  It  was  not. 

Where  in  all  of  the  foregoing  do  we  find  any  trace  of  the  weepy,  senti¬ 
mental,  forlorn  Hazel  Morse,  the  “Big  Blonde”  whose  existence  was  so 
shallow,  so  barren  and  bewildering  that  she  could  not  be  truly  happy, 
could  not  succeed  in  any  relationship  nor  succeed  even  in  doing  away 
with  herself? 

Yet  inside  Hazel  Morse  we  do  find  Dorothy  Parker;  inside  Dorothy 
Parker  we  do  find  Hazel  Morse;  and  in  her  heroine,  Dorothy  Parker 
demonstrated  well  what  she  knew  about  herself  and  about  her  times. 

On  the  surface  these  seemed  times  of  laughter,  sentimentality  and  gay 
sophistication,  but  underneath  were  heartache  and  the  cynicism  and 
the  alienation  of  the  “lost  generation”  era.  Dorothy  Parker  saw  the  pre¬ 
tentiousness,  the  stupidity  and  hypocrisy  with  uncompromising  eyes. 
She  had  an  acute  understanding  of  human  loneliness  and  cruelty.  She 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  tragedy  of  the  human  situation,  and  Hazel  Morse 
was  a  personification  of  that  tragic  human  situation. 

The  fictional  woman  and  Dorothy  Parker  had  a  great  many  similar¬ 
ities.  Hazel  Morse  was  in  her  30’s,  a  good  looking,  big  woman  with  a  high 
bosom  and  small  ankles  who  lived  alone  in  a  shabby  New  York  apart¬ 
ment.  She  had  been  married  and  divorced  and  had  no  children.  “Big 
Blonde”  was  published  when  Dorothy  Parker  was  in  her  middle  30’s. 
She  was  married  and  divorced  and  had  no  children.  She  had,  in  fact, 
had  an  abortion.  In  her  lifetime  she  was  to  live  in  a  series  of  shabby 
apartments.  Incidentally,  neither  she  nor  Hazel  could  picture  ever  liv¬ 
ing  anywhere  but  in  New  York. 

Hazel  felt  that  the  most  important  thing  in  life  was  to  be  popular  with 
men.  She  felt  that  men  liked  you  because  you  were  fun.  For  a  time  she 
was  popular  and  she  had  much  fun  drinking  in  apartments  and  speak¬ 
easies  and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  many  men  who  liked  her  for  her 
gaiety  and  because  she  was  always  such  a  good  sport.  Being  a  good  sport 
also  meant  going  to  bed. 

Life  for  a  time  for  Dorothy  Parker,  too,  was  a  life  of  good  times  and 
speakeasies  and  men.  She  had  at  least  four  lovers  besides  her  two  hus¬ 
bands.  She  was  always  the  center  of  a  large  and  lively  group,  most  of 
whom  were  men. 

After  she  married,  Hazel  felt  she  could  give  up  her  mask  of  gaiety  and 
be  herself,  and  being  herself  meant  giving  way  to  an  excessive  sentimen¬ 
tality.  She  cried  easily  and  often.  Almost  anything  made  her  cry  —  ani¬ 
mals,  for  example,  especially  horses,  about  which  she  was  particularly 
sentimental.  She  felt  happiest  when  she  cried. 
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Under  Dorothy  Parker’s  surface  gaiety,  too,  was  a  readiness  to  weep 
at  any  moment.  She  was  innately  a  lonely,  despairing,  desperate  per¬ 
son,  although  she  didn’t  give  up  her  mask  of  brittle  gaiety.  She,  too,  was 
sentimental  — she  sometimes  let  her  sentiment  submerge  her  critical 
intelligence.  She,  too,  was  extremely  sentimental  about  animals. 

With  her  failures  in  keeping  her  husband  and  then  a  succession  of  lov¬ 
ers,  Hazel  Morse  turned  to  drinking  more  and  more  and  spent  most  of 
her  days  in  a  misty,  drunken  stupor.  She  put  on  weight.  She  drank  and 
despaired.  Finally  she  tried  suicide,  using  Veronal  tablets,  but  was  found 
by  her  maid  in  time  to  save  her  life. 

Dorothy  Parker  also  progressed  from  the  gay  and  companionable 
speakeasy  drinking  to  heavy  drinking  and  a  misty  existence,  and,  like 
Hazel,  got  fat.  The  word  “misty”  appears  at  least  three  times  in  “Big 
Blonde,”  describing  Hazel’s  alcoholic  state:  “misty  melancholics,”  “misty 
minded,”  and  “peaceful  in  her  mist.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  little 
dog  that  was  Dorothy  Parker’s  adored  pet  for  a  number  of  years  was 
named  Misty. 

Dorothy  Parker  also  tried  suicide.  The  first  time  she  slashed  her  wrists 
with  a  razor  (a  means  Hazel  also  had  considered)  and,  recovering  in  the 
hospital,  she  tied  gay  ribbons  around  the  cuts  and  fluttered  them  at  her 
visitors.  The  second  time  she  tried  sleeping  pills,  but  again,  she,  like 
Hazel,  was  found  in  time  to  save  her  life. 

The  shabby,  filthy  apartments  and  the  drinking  appeared  not  only  in 
“Big  Blonde”  but  also  in  another  short  story  “Just  a  Little  One”  in  which 
the  heroine  also  drank  too  much,  and  in  a  play  written  in  the  60’s  called 
“Ladies  of  the  Corridor,”  about  women  who  lived  alone  in  dismal  hotel 
rooms.  The  drinking  drew  a  striking  parallel  with  and  tragically  fore¬ 
shadowed  Dorothy  Parker’s  last  years  which  found  her  alone  and  de¬ 
serted  by  most  of  her  friends  who  were  repulsed  by  the  dirty,  disinte¬ 
grating,  alcoholic  old  woman  who  was  slowly  killing  herself.  Was  she 
echoing  Hazel’s  plea  at  the  end  of  the  story  “.  .  .  a  prayer  without  address¬ 
ing  a  God,  without  knowing  a  God  .  .  .  Oh  please,  please  let  her  be  able 
to  get  drunk,  please  keep  her  always  drunk.  .  .”? 

To  Dorothy  Parker  any  human  situation  had  both  tragic  and  comic 
elements.  Her  stories,  like  “Big  Blonde,”  reflected  the  tragic;  her  poetry 
turned  heartbreak  into  wisecrack.  As  in  her  stories,  the  prominent  theme 
of  her  poetry*  was  also  that  of  women  involved,  like  Hazel,  in  hopeless, 
done-her-wrong  love  affairs,  in  the  comically  woeful  war  of  the  sexes 
with  the  woman  always  coming  out  the  loser.  For  example: 

Because  your  eyes  are  slant  and  slow 
Because  your  hair  is  sweet  to  touch 
My  heart  is  high  again;  but  oh, 

I  doubt  if  this  will  get  me  much. 
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And 


Oh  life  is  a  glorious  cycle  of  song, 

A  meddle  of  extemporanea; 

And  love  is  a  thing  that  can  never  go  wrong 
And  I  am  Marie  of  Roumania. 

Or 

Oh,  seek,  my  love,  your  newer  way; 

I’ll  not  be  left  in  sorrow. 

So  long  as  I  have  yesterday, 

Go  take  your  damned  tomorrow! 

And 

By  the  time  you  swear  you’re  his, 

Shivering  and  sighing, 

And  he  vows  his  passion  is 
Infinite,  undying  — 

Lady  make  a  note  of  this: 

One  of  you  is  lying. 

Or 

The  sun’s  gone  dim,  and 
The  moon’s  turned  black; 

For  I  loved  him,  and 
He  didn’t  love  back. 

The  poem  “Coda”  expresses  a  flippant  and  bitter  example  of  her  bleak 
philosophy  about  life  and  death: 

There’s  little  in  taking  or  giving, 

There’s  little  in  water  or  wine; 

This  living,  this  living,  this  living, 

Was  never  a  project  of  mine. 

Oh,  hard  is  the  struggle,  and  sparse  is 
The  gain  of  the  one  at  the  top. 

For  art  is  a  form  of  catharsis, 

And  love  is  a  permanent  flop, 

And  work  is  the  province  of  cattle, 

And  rest’s  for  a  clam  in  a  shell, 

So  I’m  thinking  of  throwing  the  battle  — 

Would  you  kindly  direct  me  to  hell? 

And  her  thoughts  on  suicide  were  succinct  and  very  personal.  In  “Re¬ 
sume”  she  said: 


Razors  pain  you; 

Rivers  are  damp; 

Acids  stain  you; 

And  drugs  cause  cramp. 
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Guns  aren’t  lawful; 

Nooses  give; 

Gas  smells  awful; 

You  might  as  well  live. 

Hazel  Morse  did  little  taking  and  much  giving.  She  found  the  strug¬ 
gle  impossible  and  at  the  end  nothing  to  gain.  She  wanted  to  throw  the 
battle  but  life  foiled  her.  Her  hope  was  then  only  to  be  always  misty 
drunk.  Dorothy  Parker  also  wanted  to  throw  the  battle,  but  she  finally 
resigned  herself:  “You  might  as  well  live”  and  “Here’s  mud  in  your  eye.” 

*The  poems  appear  in  The  Collected  Poetry  of  Dorothy  Parker,  New 
York:  Random  House,  1927. 

-GRETA  LaFOUNTAIN 


Third  Prize  Winner 

THE  LANG  U A  GE  OF  DESPAIR  IN  PL  A  TH’S 

THE  BELL  JAR 

After  spending  no  less  than  thirty  minutes  rounding  up  a  card  table, 
pencils,  a  dictionary,  coffee  and  adequate  lighting  with  which  to  begin 
this  paper,  I  settled  back  uneasily  in  my  folding  chair  and  contemplate 
my  topic. 

Last  night  I  finished  Plath’s  The  Bell  Jar.  This  morning  I  am  still 
feeling  the  effects  of  it.  Following  Tillie  Olsen’s  story,  the  tears  fell  free¬ 
ly,  naturally,  and  somehow  my  spirit  felt  sad  but  purged.  There  was  no 
such  relief  in  The  Bell  Jar.  No  release  from  pent  up  emotions;  no  crying 
out  to  ease  the  pain.  Instead,  a  cold,  lumpy  mass  of  nausea  floats  like  a 
bobbing  buoy  anchored  to  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 

I  wondered  how  Plath  was  able,  with  such  subtlety,  to  leave  me  in  this 
appalling  state.  It  is  true  that  the  circumstances  of  Esther’s  life  were  wretch¬ 
ed  enough  to  elicit  my  pity  and  awe.  But  there  was  something  more, 
beyond  the  tragic  events,  that  created  the  despair  of  the  novel.  It  was  on 
close  examination  that  I  discovered  Plath’s  artistry.  It  was  the  way  that 
Esther  described  herself  and  her  feelings,  in  beautiful  and  powerful  im¬ 
agery,  that  imparted  her  suffering  and  pain  to  me. 

Plath,  through  the  autobiographical  character  of  Esther,  displays  a 
genius  for  language  that  will  certainly  assure  her  a*  high  place  among 
twentieth  century  writers.  Throughout  the  novel  I  was  amazed  by  her 
striking  imagery  —  especially  imagery  by  comparison.  She  has  a  remark¬ 
able  talent  for  seeing  amazing  and  meaningful  relationships  between 
totally  disparate  objects. 

It  is  my  belief  that  her  use  of  comparison  — similes  and  metaphors,  if 
you  will  — that  most  effectively  conveyed  to  me  Esther’s  mental  turmoil. 
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If  I  felt  empty  and  lonely  after  the  final  page  of  the  novel,  it  was  because 
of  the  way  Esther  had  transmitted  her  loneliness  to  me.  “I  felt  very  still 
and  very  empty,  the  way  the  eye  of  a  tornado  must  feel,  moving  dully 
along  in  the  middle  of  the  surrounding  hullabaloo”  (p.2).  How  many  of 
us  would  ever  think  to  compare  ourselves  to  the  eye  of  a  tornado-yet 
what  an  apt  image  we  receive! 

Esther’s  disillusionment  seems  to  begin  with  her  selection  as  a  guest  ed¬ 
itor  for  a  noted  fashion  magazine.  She  is  dissatisfied  with  her  role,  but 
confused  as  to  why.  Observe  how  she  again  selects  a  comparison  to  make 
her  feelings  clear.  “I  was  apprenticed  to  the  best  editor  on  an  intellectual 
fashion  magazine,  and  what  did  I  do  but  balk  and  balk  like  a  dull  cart 
horse”  (p.  26).  She  doesn’t  enjoy  the  company  of  the  other  women  and 
even  questions  their  worth.  “I  looked  around  me  at  all  the  rows  of  rapt 
little  heads  with  the  same  silver  glow  on  them  at  the  front  and  the  same 
black  shadow  on  them  at  the  back,  and  they  looked  like  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  lot  of  stupid  moonbrains”  (p.34).  Her  waning  interest  in 
this  editorial  position  must  surely  have  come  as  a  blow  to  her.  She  had 
looked  forward  to  such  an  award  for  a  long  time  but  was  now  more  miser¬ 
able  than  ever.  She  no  longer  knew  what  she  wanted  from  life  or  what 
she  was  suited  for.  “The  one  thing  I  was  good  at  was  winning  scholar¬ 
ships  and  prizes,  and  that  era  was  coming  to  an  end”  (p.62).  Again,  she 
uses  a  comparison  to  pinpoint  her  fear.  “I  felt  like  a  racehorse  in  a  world 
without  racetracks  or  a  champion  college  footballer  suddenly  confronted 
by  Wall  Street”  (p.62). 

Throughout  the  novel,  we  are  moved  by  Esther’s  talents  and  ambitions 
but  frustrated  by  her  inability  to  choose  a  course  of  action  and  follow  up 
on  it.  Esther  likewise  felt  thwarted  by  her  changing  plans  and  indecision. 
“.  .  .  plan  after  plan  started  leaping  through  my  head,  like  a  family  of 
scatty  rabbits”  (p.100).  Or,  “I  saw  myself  sitting  in  the  crotch  of  this  fig 
tree,  starving  to  death  just  because  I  couldn’t  make  up  my  mind  which 
of  the  figs  I  would  choose”  (p.63).  It  is  important  to  appreciate  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  this  language  and  to  realize  with  what  adeptness  Plath  uses  figs 
and  rabbits  to  describe  Esther’s  dilemma. 

During  the  course  of  the  story,  Esther  describes  her  feelings  of  inse¬ 
curity  and  insignificance  when  she  is  with  others,  particularly  men,  as 
well  as  when  she  is  alone.  In  expressing  these  feelings  of  insignificance, 
Esther  compares  herself  to  such  unlikely  objects  as  a  playing  card,  a 
photographic  negaive,  a  black  dot,  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Her  descrip¬ 
tions  are  vivid  and  leave  us  with  a  clear  image  that  sharpens  our  percep¬ 
tion  of  her  character.  “I  felt  myself  shrinking  to  a  small  black  dot  against 
all  those  red  and  white  rugs  ...”  “I  felt  like  a  hole  in  the  ground”  (p.14), 
“I  felt  myself  melting  into  the  shadows  like  the  negative  of  a  person  I’d 
never  seen  before  in  my  life”  (p.8).  “I’d  happened  to  be  dealt  to  him,  like 
a  playing  card  in  a  pack  of  identical  playing  cards”  (p.87).  Esther’s  low 
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opinion  of  herself  was  probably  best  described  to  me  when  she  compares 
herself,  in  another  simile,  to  an  untidy  letter.  “I  thought  of  crawling 
in  between  the  bed  sheets  and  trying  to  sleep,  but  that  appealed  to  me 
about  as  much  as  stuffing  a  dirty,  scrawled-over  letter  into  a  fresh, clean 
envelope”  (p.16). 

Even  though  Esther  didn’t  know  exactly  what  she  wanted  in  life,  she 
knew  clearly  what  she  didn’t  want- the  restrictiveness  of  a  marriage  to  a 
husband,  home  and  children.  “The  last  thing  I  wanted  was  infinite  se¬ 
curity  and  to  be  the  place  an  arrow  shoots  off  from.  I  wanted  change  and 
excitement  and  to  shoot  off  in  all  directions  myself”  (p.68).  Her  fear  of 
marriage  made  me  want  to  continue  to  read  on  into  Esther’s  (Sylvia’s) 
life  long  after  Page  200.  I  wanted  to  discover  why,  as  we  learn  in  the 
biographical  note,  that  Sylvia.. Esther,  separated  from  her  husband  and 
living  with  her  children, had  ended  her  life  by  gassing  herself  to  death. 
She  even  told  us  on  Page  199,  insisted,  that  “I  wasn’t  getting  married.” 
I  kept  thinking  that  some  of  the  fears  of  marriage  that  Esther  confessed 
to  us  in  the  novel  must  have  become  a  terrible  reality  for  Sylvia. 
“When  you  were  married  and  had  children  it  was  like  being  brainwash¬ 
ed,  and  afterward  you  went  numb  as  a  slave  in  some  private  totalitarian 
state”  (p.69).  Her  image  of  the  blissful  partnership  of  matrimony  was 
described  by  Esther  in  terms  somewhat  less  than  flattering  for  the  wife. 
“And  I  knew  that  in  spite  of  all  the  roses  and  kisses  and  restaurant  dinners 
a  man  showered  on  a  woman  before  he  married  her,  what  he  secretly  wanted 
when  the  wedding  service  ended  was  for  her  to  flatten  out  underneath 
his  feet  like  Mrs.  Willard’s  kitchen  mat”  (p.67).  Plath’s  comparison  be¬ 
tween  a  wife  and  a  kitchen  mat  is  clear  enough  to  strike  up  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  picture. 

We  have  seen  in  The  Bell  Jar  Plath’s  skill  and  fondness  for  use  of 
imagery  of  comparison.  During  the  course  of  the  novel  she  equates  her¬ 
self  and  her  feelings  with  tornadoes,  horses,  snakes,  playing  cards,  rab¬ 
bits,  skaters,  etc.  Her  ability  to  express  and  clarify  these  relationships, 
in  a  manner  that  will  add  depth  to  the  character,  demonstrates  a  poetic 
sensibility  that  is  truly  remarkable.  Comparison  being  a  unifying  device 
throughout,  it  is  only  fitting  that  she  end  her  book  and  her  crisis  “patch¬ 
ed,  retreaded,  and  approved  for  the  road.” 

-  TR  UDEE  CHRISTENSEN, 

Mrs.  Trudee  Lillian  Capehart  Christensen,  2954  North  525  W.,  LaPorte, 
won  a  third  prize  with  both  a  prose  piece  and  two  poems.  Mrs.  Christen¬ 
sen  is  a  graduate  student  at  PNC  and  a  teacher  at  Marquette  High  School 
Michigan  City. 
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AM  ICIDE:  IN  MEM  OR  Y  OF  SYL  VIA  PL  A  TH 


Spousebond, 

I  poured  my  soul 
into  a  jar 

and  sealed  up  all  my  brains. 

I  laundered  worn  convictions, 
folded  up  the  future, 
and  flattened  out  strong  feelings; 
stacked  all  beneath  the  hand  towels 
then  filed  between  the  sheets. 

One  day, 

while  fumbling  around 
in  the  closet, 

I  knocked  the  shelf  head-on. 
Spoiled  brains,  stale  thoughts 
and  musty  yellow  feelings 
all  came  down  upon  me. 

My  soul, 

gray-pale  and  curdled, 
seeped  low  along  the  shelf  ledge 
then  slowly  dropped, 
in  mud-green  plops, 
upon  a  vacant  head. 

-  TRUDEE  CHRISTENSEN 


MOTHERS  AND  SONS 

As  we  read  the  stories  of  D.H.  Lawrence,  we  notice  that  a  strain  of  pes¬ 
simistic,  tough  evolutionism  runs  through  them.  In  each  story,  there  seems 
to  be  at  least  one  character  who  is  enslaved  in  some  way  —  a  pawn  on  a 
chess  board  who  has  no  control  — a  victim  of  his  environment  or  hered¬ 
ity,  or  both. 

Female  readers,  especially,  find  these  characterizations  disturbing  be¬ 
cause  Lawrence,  explicitly  and  implicitly,  places  much  of  the  blame  for 
the  actions  of  his  ignoble  heroes  on  women,  and  they  cause  considerable 
soul-searching. 

We  are  so  vulnerable  because,  as  women,  we  are  blamed  for  so  many  of 
the  ills  of  society.  Mothers,  especially,  are  abused.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  responsible  for  juvenile  delinquency,  homosexuality,  emasculation, 
divorce,  alcoholism,  etc.  We  are  already  so  unsure  of  our  motives  and 
abilities  that  it  is  difficult  to  cope  with  the  mother-son  relationships  in 
D.H.  Lawrence. 
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According  to  Lawrence,  mothers  and  the  environments  they  provide 
exert  a  powerful  influence  over  their  sons.  This  influence  is  much  more 
powerful  than  most  women  would  want  to  be  responsible  for  when  they 
become  mothers.  The  toughness  of  his  view  is  appalling,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ignore.  It  tends  to  haunt  us. 

In  his  short  story,  “The  Rocking-Horse  Winner,”  Lawrence  tells  about 
a  little  boy  named  Paul,  who  lives  in  a  house  that  whispers,  “  ‘ There  must 
be  more  money!  There  must  be  more  money  ’  It  is  a  house  in  which 
appearances  are  always  kept  up  but  where  there  is  a  great  lack  of  love. 
The  children  never  talk  about  these  two  family  secrets,  but  “they  read 
(them)  in  each  other’s  eyes.” 

The  mother  is  described  as  a  “beautiful”  woman  who  “married  for  love, 
and  the  love  turned  to  dust.  She  had  bonny  children,  yet  she  felt  they 
had  been  thrust  upon  her,  and  she  could  not  love  them.  .  .  ”  (p.216).  Th6 
mother  believes  that  all  her  unhappiness  is  due  to  being  “unlucky”,  and 
this  idea  is  transmitted  to  little  Paul. 

Poor  Paul  becomes  obsessed  with  his  mother’s  problem,  and  he  takes 
it  upon  himself  to  bring  luck  and  good  fortune  (money)  into  the  house¬ 
hold.  He  sees  their  salvation  in  his  rocking-horse,  which  he  believes  will 
take  him  “to  where  there  is  luck”  (p.218).  To  a  degree,  it  does  bring  luck 
to  Paul.  However,  it  is  also  the  rocking-horse  that  takes  Paul  to  his  death. 

Paul  tries  so  hard  to  make  his  mother  happy,  to  stop  the  whispers  in  the 
house.  Subconsciously,  he  also  seems  to  be  trying  to  win  his  mother’s 
love.  However,  the  unhappiness  and  the  whispers  continue,  and  the  un¬ 
loved  little  boy  brings  on  his  final  illness  by  riding  his  rocking-horse, 
passionately  and  desperately,  trying  to  win  more  money  for  his  mother, 
trying  to  prove  that  he  is  lucky. 

Ironically,  Paul  is  wearing  his  mother’s  color  — green  — as  he  takes  his 
last  ride,  the  ride  that  takes  him  “to  where  there  is  luck”  because  there 
certainly  was  no  luck  for  him  in  his  mother’s  house.  As  his  Uncle  Oscar 
observed,  “  ‘My  God,  Hester,  you’re  eighty-odd  thousand  to  the  good, 
and  a  poor  devil  of  a  son  to  the  bad.  But  poor  devil,  poor  devil,  he’s  best 
gone  out  of  a  life  where  he  rides  his  rocking-horse  to  find  a  winner’  ” 
(P-227). 

Paul  escaped  from  his  environment  on  his  rocking-horse,  and  although 
the  reader  is  appalled  at  his  strange  death,  she  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
he  is  happier.  He  was  a  victim  of  his  mother’s  selfishness  and  hard-heart- 
edness  — a  victim  of  her  loveless  marriage.  He  was  a  pawn  who  had  no 
control  over  his  warped  existence.  He  found  the  only  escape  there  seemed 
to  be. 

We  find  a  similar  situation  in  Lawrence’s  novel,  Women  in  Love ,  in  the 
characterization  of  Gerald  Crich.  He,  too,  is  a  product  of  a  disastrous 
marriage.  His  father  is  an  idealistic  mine-owner;  his  mother  spends  most 
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of  her  time  in  isolation.2  .  .The  relation  between  her  and  her  husband 
was  wordless  and  unknown,  but  it  was  deep,  awful,  a  relation  of  utter 
interdestruction.  .  .  ”  (p.209). 

Their  union  produced  a  family  of  misfits.  As  Gerald  says,  “.  .  .We’re 
all  of  us  curiously  bad  at  living.  We  can  do  things  —  but  we  can’t  get  on 
with  life  at  all.  It’s  curious  — a  family  failing”  (p.197).  The  children’s 
wet  nurse  called  them  “little  terrors”  and  “little  fiends”,  and  she  described 
Gerald  as  being  “a  demon”  at  the  age  of  six  months  (p.204).  She  claimed 
that  the  children  took  after  their  “proud”  mother,  and  not  the  “kind” 
father  (p.204). 

However,  the  reader  notes  that  it  was  the  father  that  caused  the  mother’s 
withdrawal  from  her  family.  It  was  the  only  way  she  was  able  to  cope  with 
her  situation.  At  first,  she  had  opposed  her  husband’s  actions  and  had 
argued  with  him.  Lawrence  describes  her  futile  battle  in  the  following 
statement: 

.  .  .  Strange,  like  a  bird  of  prey  with  the  fascinating  beauty 
and  abstraction  of  a  hawk,  she  had  beat  against  the  bars  of  his 
philanthropy,  and  like  a  hawk  in  a  cage,  she  had  sunk  into 
silence. .  .(p.207). 

Mrs.  Crich  is  virtually  her  husband’s  “prisoner”.  She  certainly  is  not 
his  partner  in  life.  Lawrence  claims  that  her  cage  is  “unbreakable”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “force  of  circumstance.”  His  inference  seems  to  be  that  she 
is  enslaved  by  her  role  in  life.  She  evidently  could  not  leave  Mr.  Crich, 
but  she  could  withdraw  into  her  own  world  and  shut  him  out  as  much  as 
possible.  Lawrence  describes  her  situation  like  this: 

She  had  let  go  the  outer  world,  but  within  herself  she  was  un¬ 
broken  and  unimpaired.  She  only  sat  in  her  room  like  a 
moping,  dishevelled  hawk,  motionless,  mindless.  Her  child¬ 
ren,  for  whom  she  had  been  so  fierce  in  her  youth,  now  meant 
scarcely  anything  to  her.  She  had  lost  all  that,  She  was  quite 
by  herself. .  .  (p.207). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Gerald,  the  beautiful  oldest  child,  the  mother’s 
favorite,  is  in  many  ways  like  his  mother.  His  father  had  not  really  cared 
for  him  as  a  child,  and  Gerald  had  in  turn  “despised  and  feared  his  father” 
(p.210).  Gerald  had  been  alienated  from  Mr.  Crich,  just  like  his  mother. 
They  both  see  his  charity  to  the  miners  as  something  despicable.  They 
do  not  understand  his  action. 

In  his  reaction,  Gerald  sees  the  miners  as  “instruments”  to  be  used  for 
his  own  efficient  purposes  (p.215).  The  miners  become  part  of  his  indus¬ 
trial  “machine;”  their  feelings  and  emotions  are  simply  ignored  (pp.220- 
21).  Gerald,  like  his  mother,  has  shut  himself  off  from  the  humanity 
around  him.  He  does  as  he  wills  with  no  concern  for  others.  Lawrence 
comments,  “As  soon  as  Gerald  entered  the  firm,  the  convulsion  of  death 
ran  through  the  old  system.  He  had  all  his  life  been  tortured  by  a  furious 
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and  destructive  demon,  which  possessed  him  sometimes  like  an  insanity 
.  . (p.221).  As  manager  of  the  firm,  he  finds  an  outlet  for  his  destructive¬ 
ness,  and  he  treats  the  old  employees  like  “so  much  lumber”  (p.221). 

Gerald’s  destructive  tendency  seems  to  have  been  inherited  from  his 
mother  and  the  environment  that  she  provided.  As  Gudrun  notes,  “His 
totem  is  the  wolf  .  .  .  His  mother  is  an  old  unbroken  wolf”  (p.9).  She 
further  notes  that  Gerald’s  “beauty”  does  not  completely  shield  “the 
significant  sinister  stillness  in  bearing,  the  lurking  danger  of  his  unsub¬ 
dued  temper. . .”  (p.9).  We  notice  that  Gerald’s  eyes  are  “keen  as  a  hawk’s” 
(p.202),  that  his  hand  comes  down  “like  a  hawk  on  the  neck  of  the  rabbit” 
(p.233). 

Gerald’s  destructiveness  is  open  while  his  mother’s  is  more  subtle. 
His  mother’s  “antagonism  was  passive  but  terribly  pure,  like  that  of  a 
hawk  in  a  cage”  (p.209).  She  hada  Vterrible  white  destructive  light.  .  . 
in  her  eyes”  that  consumed  her  husband  until  “he  was  bled  to  death.” 
“His  vitality  was  bled  from  within  him,  as  by  some  hemorrhage”  (pp.209- 
10).  We  note  from  these  descriptions  that  both  mother  and  son  are  likened 
to  predatory  creatures  — hawks  and  wolves.  They  destroy  in  one  way  or 
another. 

The  mother  withdrew  her  love  and  attention  from  her  children,  and 
they  grew  up  to  be  strange,  cold  individuals  who  could  feel  no  grief, who 
really  did  not  know  how  to  live.  She  seems  to  have  destroyed  their  souls, 
The  children  were  the  victims  of  a  strange  relationship  that  seems  implic¬ 
itly  evil  and  destructive.  Mrs.  Crich,  herself,  warns  them,  “  ‘Pray  for 
yourselves  to  God,  for  there’s  no  help  for  you  from  your  parents’  ”  (p.237). 

Gerald  certainly  found  no  help  in  either  his  heredity  or  his  environ¬ 
ment.  He  had  been  rejected  by  his  mother,  and  he  had  inherited  her 
destructive  tendencies.  Gudrun  also  rejected  him.  Gerald  was  really 
not  able  to  care  deeply  for  anyone,  either  male  or  female. 

In  life,  Gerald  had  had  a  certain  fascinating  cold  beauty  that  appealed 
to  both  men  and  women.  However,  in  death,  he  had  a  “terrible  look  of 
cold,  mute  Matter”  (p.472).  His  appearance  in  death  seems  to  reveal 
the  ultimate  truth  about  Gerald. 

Gerald  had  been  like  a  machine  that  had  continued  to  go  through  the 
motions  of  living  until  he  had  literally  worn  out.  Consequently,  he  had 
no  soul  that  could  live  on  after  his  death.  Gerald’s  death  seems  to  be  his 
final  destructive  act.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  an  escape;  it  seems  so  terri¬ 
ble,  so  final. 

Poor  Gerald  was  so  right  when  he  commented  that  the  Crich  family 
was  “curiously  bad  at  living”  (p.197).  Gerald  and  his  siblings  were  the 
products  of  a  “relation  of  utter  interdestruction”  (p.209),  and  of  an  evil 
environment.  Their  situation  was  hopeless. 

We  find  another  sad  situation  in  the  Morel  family  of  Sons  and  Lovers. 
However,  in  this  novel  by  Lawrence,  the  mother  is  a  dominant  character 
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in  the  family;  she  does  not  withdraw  in  any  way.  The  father  is  a  miner 
who  can  no  longer  charm  or  sexually  attract  his  wife.  The  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion  of  their  early  relationship  has  faded  away.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Morel  de¬ 
tests  him  and  the  dreary  existence  he  provides  after  their  marriage  has 
lived  through  a  period  of  eight  years  and  she  is  only  thirty-one  years 
old.3  Lawrence  comments: 

.  .  .  The  world  seemed  a  dreary  place,  where  nothing  else 
could  happen  for  her  — at  least  until  William  grew  up.  But 
for  herself,  nothing  but  this  dreary  endurance  —  till  the 
children  grew  up.  And  the  children!  She  could  not  afford  to 
have  this  third.  She  did  not  want  it.  The  father  was  serving 
beer  in  a  public  house,  swilling  himself  drunk.  She  despised 
him,  and  was  tied  to  him.  . .  (p.5) 

Theirs  was  a  marriage  of  opposites.  Mrs.  Morel  was  small,  pretty,  very 
stern,  intellectual,  a  nature-lover  (pp.9-10);  Mr.  Morel  was  “soft,  non¬ 
intellectual,  warm,  a  kind  of  gambolling:  (p.9).  She  had  been  attracted 
to  his  love  of  life,  his  humility  and  warmth.  For  three  months  after  their 
marriage,  “she  was  perfectly  happy;  for  six  months  she  was  very  happy” 
(p.ll).  After  that,  it  was  down  hill  all  the  way.  She  had  no  respect  for  her 
husband,  and  in  his  reaction  to  her  nagging,  he  became  more  and  more 
brutish.  “There  began  a  battle  between  the  husband  and  the  wife  —  a  fear¬ 
ful  battle  that  ended  only  with  the  death  of  one. .  .”  (p.14). 

In  the  midst  of  this  battle  between  the  sexes,  we  find  Paul  Morel,  the 
third  child,  who  beomes  his  mother’s  life  and  hope.  Her  utter  involve¬ 
ment  with  him  makes  a  normal  life  all  but  impossible  for  Paul.  He  is 
physically  attracted  to  girls,  but  he  is  like  Gerald  Crich  because  he  is  not 
capable  of  a  true  relationship  with  them.  In  ways,  he  is  also  cruel  like 
Gerald.  He  “tortures”  Miriam;  he  uses  Clara  sexually,  he  almost  stran¬ 
gles  Clara’s  husband.  However,  Paul’s  brutishness  is  not  as  compelling 
a  force  as  is  his  sensitivity  to  beauty  and  to  nature. 

His  brutishness,  he  inherited  from  his  father  while  his  artistic  temper¬ 
ament  is  from  his  mother,  and  she  is  the  dominant  force  in  his  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  her  dominance  that  causes  the  tragedy  of  his  life.  It  is  their 
strong  attachment  to  each  other  that  inhibits  Paul’s  development  and  ’ 
independence.  Lawrence  says,  “.  .  .Instinctively,  (Paul)  realized  that  he 
was  life  to  his  (mother).  And,  after  all,  she  was  the  chief  thing  to  him,  the 
only  supreme  thing”  (p.212). 

Paul  treated  his  mother  like  a  girlfriend.  She  was  very  special.  No 
other  woman  could  live  up  to  her  ideal.  Paul  compliments  his  mother, 
polishes  her  shoes,  takes  her  on  a  holiday.  In  fact,  they  get  great  satis¬ 
faction  from  his  playing  the  role  of  “her  man”  (pp. 176-77).  At  times,  there 
is  the  suggestion  of  a  physical  attraction  between  them  —  when  Paul  kisses 
her  “trembling”  (p.213),  or  when  he  smooths  her  blouse  over  her  breast 
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and  they  both  blush  and  “(h)is  whole  body.  .  .  quiver(s)  with  sensation” 
(p.302). 

It  is  an  overpowering  relationship  for  the  young  man,  and  although  at 
times  he  rebels,  he  is  not  able  to  break  “her  bondage”(p.345).  He  is  like 
a  pawn  who  has  no  control,  Lawrence  comments,  .  .  It  was  like  a  circle 
where  life  turned  back  on  itself,  and  got  no  further.  She  bore  him,  loved 
him,  kept  him,  and  his  love  turned  back  to  her,  so  that  he  could  not  be 
free  to  go  forward  with  his  own  life,  really  love  anotherwoman. . .”  (p.  345). 

At  the  end,  his  mother  dies.  However,  even  then  the  reader  is  not  sure 
that  Paul  Morel  will  ever  be  truly  free  because  “his  soul  could  not  leave 
her”  (p.  420).  He  is  determined  to  leave  the  “darkness”  that  surrounds 
his  mother’s  memory  and  to  pursue  the  light  (p.  420),  but  the  reader  won¬ 
ders  if  the  sensitive  young  man  will  ever  have  the  strength  to  form  a  mu¬ 
tually  satisfying  relationship  with  another  woman.  Mrs.  Morel’s  per¬ 
sonality  was  so  strong.  She  was  a  composite  of  the  dominating  wife,  the 
all-powerful  mom,  and  the  seductress-goddess.  She  was  a  formidable 
character,  indeed. 

Little  Paul,  Gerald  Crich,  and  Paul  Morel  were  all  victims  of  unhappy 
mothers  and  unhappy  marriages.  For  one  reason  or  another,  their  moth¬ 
ers  were  caught  in  situations  that  they  found  hopeless.  However,  the 
mothers  did  not  leave;  they  endured  and  their  children  suffered. 

After  reading  these  stories,  one  speculates  about  the  validity  of  the  old 
maxim,  “Stay  together  for  the  children’s  sake.”  There  certainly  were  not 
many  divorces  in  the  early  1900’s,  but  one  wonders  if  the  children  were 
any  better  adjusted  than  they  are  today  after  reading  D.  H.  Lawrence. 

His  pessimistic  view  of  motherhood— the  awful  power  that  mothers 
often  unconsciously  exert  over  their  children— is  really  quite  frighten¬ 
ing.  No  normal  woman  wants  to  be  guilty  of  Lawrence’s  accusations,  and 
so  she  searches  her  own  behavior  and  wonders  if  she,  too,  has  been  guilty 
of  unconsciously  warping  someone  else’s  life.  The  reader  does  not  easily 
dismiss  the  images  of  women  found  in  Lawrence’s  fiction,  but  she  does 
not  truly  enjoy  them.  They  return  to  haunt  her. 

NOTES 

'D.  H.  Lawrence,  “The  Rocking-Horse  Winner,”  in  The  House  of  Fiction,  ed.  Caro¬ 
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convenience,  future  references  will  be  to  this  edition  and  included  in  parentheses  in 
the  text. 

2D.  H.  Lawrence,  Women  in  Love  (New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1975),  p.  207.  For 
convenience,  future  references  will  be  to  this  edition  and  included  in  parentheses  in 
the  text. 
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PREGNANCY  AND  CHILDBIRTH  IN  AMERICAN  FOLKLORE 

Childbirth  is,  and  always  has  been,  recognized  in  all  cultures  as  a  major 
event.  In  fact,  of  the  three  great  rites  of  passage  most  apt  to  father  folk 
belief  (birth,  marriage  and  death),  the  greatest  is  birth.1  Social  mores, 
attitudes,  customs,  the  presence  or  lack  of  religious  ethic  and  education 
determine  just  how  that  major  event  is  viewed.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  cultures  that  still  view  birth  as  a  perfectly  disgusting  or  tainted  oc¬ 
currence;  that  attitude  was  present,  though  not  prevalent,  in  America  at 
one  time.  The  American  attitude  at  its  most  primitive,  misinformed 
stage  recognized  childbirth  as  a  natural,  if  unsavory,  event.  That  is  not 
to  say,  however,  that  certain  related  occurrences  and  associations  to  preg¬ 
nancy  have  never  carried  unnatural  stigma. 

Some  of  the  most  harmless  superstitions  and  ideas  regarding  pregnan¬ 
cy  and  birth  are  the  American  ones.  Examination  and  analysis  of  some 
of  these  beliefs  is  not  just  fascinating,  but  provides  insight  into  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life  and  thought.  There  are  countless  beliefs  which  apply  to 
the  harm  or  marking  of  the  infant,  to  the  luck  and  health  of  the  infant 
and  mother,  to  occurrences  within  the  house  where  the  birth  takes  place, 
and  to  ideas  regarding  the  impurity  and  undesirability  of  the  mother. 

The  origin  of  these  beliefs  and  attitudes  lies  deep  in  the  folk.  Ignorance 
and  an  acute  fear  of  the  unknown  fathered  the  beliefs,  which  were  passed 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  —  and  not  without  editing  and  new  mean¬ 
ing.  Chance  was  interpreted  as  undeniable  truth,  and  the  beliefs  thrived. 
A  considerable  influence  from  the  African  cultures  permeated  these  be¬ 
liefs  as  a  result  of  the  number  of  black  midwives  over  the  years. 

These  beliefs  are  waning  naturally  with  time,  education  and  medical 
discovery;  however,  there  are  certain  concepts  and  superstitions  that 
simply  will  not  die.  So  deeply  rooted  are  they  that  the  most  solid  proof 
or  medical  evidence  is  completely  disregarded.2  It  would  seem  that  a 
stubbornness  of  this  intensity  is  a  symptom  or  indication  of  a  condition 
or  need  of  a  people.  A  people  cannot,  in  the  name  of  education ,  be  robbed  of 
attitudes  and  ideas  as  deeply  believed  as  those  surrounding  their  rites 
of  passage  and  remain  socially  healthy  and  in  touch  with  themselves. 
Their  very  survival  is  threatened  in  a  way  that  is  tantamount  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  isolated  tribes  in  primitive  areas  for  their  own  protection. 

Probably,  the  most  deeply  rooted  and  impossible  to  quash  beliefs  are 
those  regarding  the  marking  of  the  child,  or  birthmarks.  There  is  an 
astounding  number  of  these  particular  superstitions  and  customs.  Pos- 
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sibly  because  of  vanity  and  a  fear  of  evil,  especially  of  the  devil,  a  marked 
child  was  to  be  avoided  at  all  risks.  A  seemingly  higher  incidence  of  birth¬ 
marks  (suggested  by  the  number  of  beliefs)  was  very  probably  the  result 
of  several  generations  of  improper  diet  and  insufficient  prenatal  care. 

The  following  are  examples  of  such  beliefs,  many  of  them  still  implicit¬ 
ly  recognized  and  practiced.  The  geographical  origin  ranges  from  New 
England  to  the  Ozarks  to  the  flat  lands  beyond.  The  common  origin  lies 
within  the  folk: 

If  a  pregnant  woman  is  frightened  by  a  snake,  her  child 
may  he  born  with  a  snake  across  its  chest  or  abdomen. 

If  a  pregnant  woman  is  frightened  by  a  mouse,  and  she 
touches  herself  in  her  excitement,  her  child  will  be  born  with 
a  mouse-shaped  mark  on  that  spot. 

If  a  pregnant  woman  is  burned  on  the  hand  and  touches 
herself  with  that  hand,  her  child  will  be  born  with  finger  marks 
on  that  spot. 

If  a  pregnant  woman  sees  a  rabbit,  she  should  look  away  or 
her  child  will  be  born  with  a  hare-lip. 

If  a  pregnant  woman  sees  something  ugly,  she  should  not 
touch  herself  or  her  child  will  be  marked  on  that  spot. 

If  a  pregnant  woman  craves  a  food  and  does  not  get  it,  her 
child  will  be  born  with  the  mark  of  that  food.* 

*Note:  This  is  usually  a  fruit,  frequently  a  strawberry  or 
blackberry.  The  origin  is  obvious  in  that  many 
birthmarks  are  reddish  and  are  dotted  with  pig¬ 
mentation  or  lack  of,  and  so  resemble  berries. 

The  removal  of  birthmarks  is  especially  important  and  is  believed  to 
be  accomplished  by  rubbing  the  mark  with  the  foot  of  a  duck!  The  super¬ 
natural  can  also  be  summoned  for  this  process,  either  through  religious 
means,  i.e.,  wiping  the  mark  with  a  dishrag  and  burying  that  rag  in  a 
freshly  filled  coffin,  accompanied  by  a  prayer,  or  through  charming.3 
Regardless  of  the  approach,  the  amount  of  positive  energy  that  is  mus¬ 
tered  through  the  faith  in  the  belief  is  tremendous.  An  appreciation  of 
that  energy  allows  for  an  appreciation  of  the  verve  and  strength  within 
a  people  who  may  or  may  not  have  an  understanding  of  their  own  con¬ 
dition. 

Those  beliefs  related  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  mother  or 
infant  are  many  and  varied.  Like  those  dealing  with  the  marking  of  the 
child,  origin  and  development  of  the  beliefs  are  pretty  thinly  veiled. 

The  following  are  examples: 

It  is  bad  luck  for  a  pregnant  woman  to  look  into  a  mirror. 

It  is  bad  luck  for  a  baby  to  look  into  a  mirror. 

It  is  bad  luck  for  a  pregnant  woman  to  have  her  picture 
taken. 
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It  is  bad  luck  for  a  baby  to  have  its  picture  taken  before  it 

is  one  year  old. 

There  are  countless  variants  of  the  mirror  and  photograph  beliefs. 
The  predominant  source  is  the  belief  that  reflection  and  image  lie  within 
the  realm  of  evil,  that  is,  the  devil’s  domain.  This  attitude  is  probably 
a  throwback  to  the  Puritans  and  their  ideas  about  the  dangers  of  vanity. 
There  is  also  a  strong  suggestion  of  the  social  unacceptability  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  After  all,  children  and  men  might  see  that  photograph. 

If  a  pregnant  woman  walks  under  a  mare’s  head,  she  will 
carry  her  baby  past  due  time.  (Gestation  in  horses  is  eleven 
months). 

Again,  there  are  variants  of  the  nearness  to  horses  belief.  This  one, 
according  to  Duncan  Emrich,  American  folklorist,  comes  from  Germany 
by  way  of  Pennsylvania.  However,  I  obtained  the  same  belief  in  an  in¬ 
terview  with  a  woman  in  the  Ozarks.4  This  repetition  of  ideas  and  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  truly  amazing  and  must,  in  part,  be  due  to  an  original  close¬ 
ness  to  plant  and  animal  life,  and  an  acute  awareness  of  cosmic  energy.5 
This  increased  affinity  for  natural  energy  by  people  over  the  years  can 
only  point  to  possibilities  for  sources.  Indeed,  Carl  Jung’s  theory  of  ac¬ 
cumulative  subconscious  symbol  knowledge  warrants  serious  considera¬ 
tion.6 

Other  beliefs  regarding  the  well-being  of  the  mother  and  child  include: 

A  pregnant  woman  should  not  eat  cabbage  in  her  ninth 
month. 

A  child  should  receive  its  first  nursing  from  the  right  breast 
to  avoid  left-handedness. 

The  infant’s  eyes  should  be  bathed  in  warm  milk  from  the 
mother’s  breast  to  prevent  blindness. 

A  child  should  be  fed  several  spoons  full  of  its  own  baptis¬ 
mal  water  to  make  it  bright. 

A  child  born  in  the  light  of  the  moon  is  more  intelligent 
than  one  born  in  the  dark  of  the  moon. 

A  child  born  on  a  stormy  night  will  be  nervous. 

A  child  should  see  a  sunrise  before  a  sunset  to  be  insured 
of  a  long  life. 

If  an  infant’s  fingernails  are  cut  before  it  is  one  month  old, 
it  will  grow  up  to  be  a  thief. 

An  infant  born  with  a  caul  (veil  of  placenta)  has  the  power 
to  heal  and  to  see  the  future. 

An  infant  born  with  an  open  hand  will  be  generous. 

To  hand  a  baby  through  an  open  window  is  bad  luck. 

An  infant  born  with  a  caul  has  the  gift  to  see  and  speak  with 
spirits. 

The  belief  that  it  is  bad  luck  to  pass  a  baby  through  an  open  window  is 
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probably  a  bastardized  product  of  the  belief  that  spirits  cannot  follow  a 
human  through  a  window.  It  would,  in  view  of  that,  seem  to  be  a  safe 
practice.  Babies  may,  however,  carry  a  bevy  of  good  spirits  along  with 
them  that  could  not  get  through  the  window. 

Occurrences  and  practices  within  the  house  where  the  birth  takes  place 
are  among  the  most  interesting.  These  beliefs  are  also  far-reaching  in 
their  effect  on  contemporary  attitudes.  Aside  from  the  comfort  of  the 
mother,  i.e.,  the  placing  of  a  knife  or  an  ax  beneath  the  bed  to  cut  the  pain, 
these  beliefs  are  heavily  laden  with  social  mores. 

Children  were  not  in  the  house  when  a  woman  gave  birth  if  at  all  pos¬ 
sible.  A  neighbor  or  relative  would  care  for  the  children  during  the  time 
of  birth  and  confinement.  Certain  cultures  practice  a  stricter,  longer 
period  of  confinement  before  and  after  birth,  but  the  American  way  has 
generally  been  limited  to  the  actual  labor  and  birth.  It  was  deemed  unfit 
for  a  child  to  see,  hear,  or  know  much  about  childbirth,  due  to  social  and 
emotional  immaturity.  Unfortunately,  this  attitude  is  still  very  much 
alive  and  for  the  same  pathetic  reasons. 

Men,  in  general,  were  banned  from  the  very  house.  The  home  and 
children  were  for  the  woman  to  handle,  and  men  could  not  and  would  not 
be  bothered.7  Fathers  or  not,  they  were  not  there  for  a  myriad  of  fasci¬ 
nating,  illusive  reasons. 

The  same  emotional  immaturity  that  “protected”  the  children,  coupled 
with  sexual  immaturity,  kept  many  men  and  women  separated  when  a 
closeness  would  have  been  beneficial.  There  is  a  change  occurring  grad¬ 
ually  today,  although  the  practice  of  separation  is  still  prevalent  and  is 
encouraged  by  hospitals,  churches,  and  other  potentially  threatening  in¬ 
stitutions. 

In  terms  of  the  sexual  immaturity,  an  element  of  guilt  must  be  present. 
Guilt  because  of  a  closeness  to  that  which  has  been  taught  and  accepted 
as  dirty.  But,  more  guilt  because  the  father  knows  that  he  is  responsible 
for  the  pain  and  blood.  His  strength  (virility)  renders  the  woman  weak 
and  impure  (or  so  he  thinks). 

Sympathetic  pains  and  sickness  in  the  father  during  pregnancy  and 
actual  birth  are  a  very  real  phenomenon.  Guilt,  again,  is  very  much  a 
part  of  this  state.  The  experiencing  of  pain  is  a  release;  the  father  is  suf¬ 
fering  himself  for  what  he  has  done  to  his  wife.  Duncan  Emrich  cites  a 
case  from  Canton,  Missouri,  where  a  woman  had  to  refuse  to  give  birth  to 
another  child  after  the  birth  of  their  first  one  nearly  killed  her  husband.8 

The  sympathetic  pains  are  not  far  removed  from  the  curious  practice 
known  as  couvade.  A  birth  custom  generally  not  practiced  in  America, 
couvade  is  probably  the  source  of  some  activities  and  beliefs  surrounding 
birth  that  are  found  here.  The  custom  requires  abstention  from  sexual 
intercourse  when  pregnancy  becomes  evident,  the  avoidance  of  certain 
foods  which  might  endanger  the  child,  and  mothering  by  the  father  after 
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after  the  birth,  so  the  mother  has  time  to  be  purified  and  so  the  father  can 
establish  a  tight  bond  with  the  child.9  Guilt  is  clearly  suggested  here, 
too.  Although,  the  aggression  and  activity  of  couvade  are  unlike  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ways,  there  is  something  akin  in  attitude. 

Much  of  the  American  father’s  reluctance  and  inability  to  participate 
in  birth  can  be  traced  to  the  Bible.  Biblical  influence  was  great;  if  a  wom¬ 
an  was  a  child-bearing  creature,  then  it  was  her  job.  Many  women  de¬ 
livered  their  own  babies  (which  was  thought  to  be  admirable  by  the  men), 
then  pitched  right  back  in  to  work.  Men  surely  helped  occasionally,  but 
more  often  they  did  not,  even  at  the  cost  of  life. 

Certainly,  things  have  improved  in  many  aspects  of  childbirth,  though 
much  is  still  amiss  and  unreasonable.  Folk  belief  does  not,  indeed  should 
not,  die  easily.  Hopefully,  a  healthier  combination  of  medical  and  social 
science  and  superstition  is  evolving. 
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